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THE LESSONS OF 


Tue historian will have little difficulty in select- 
ing the three memorable events of 1949. The 
Communist victory in China, the Tito-Stalin 
schism and the Russian manufacture of the 
atomic bomb have, each in its own way, pro- 
foundly altered the world balance of power. The 
measure of Western statesmanship is how far we 
are ready to modify policies and habits of thought 
in order to meet these new realities. 

The retention of power by Marshal Tito and 
the spread of Titoism in Communist Parties may 
be the most important development in Com- 
munist politics since the Stalin-Trotsky conflict. 
Ideological conflicts no longer simply divide East 
and West; they run across strategic frontiers and 
create divisions within each bloc. The great 
issues of principle—Titoism versus Stalinism, free 
enterprise versus Socialist full employment and 
fair shares, Empire versus national selt-determina- 
tion—are making nonsense of the Truman 
doctrine and of the Molotov doctrine as well. It 
is indeed a healthy sign that ideas are no longer 
completely enslaved to power politics. An 
increasing number of Americans are more in- 
terested in a victory for the Fair Deal over Wall 
Street than in the anti-Communist crusade; and 
not all Communists now accept the view that 
history consists of a simple struggle between the 
united forces of World Revolution and its mono- 
lithic capitalist enemy. War is the simplest form 
of politics; and complications, which smudge its 
stylised blacks and whites, are a sign of sanity. 

One such complication is the Communist vic- 
tory in China. Hardly anyone still pretends that 
this was a victory for Russian arms or Russian 
agents. Yet it would be silly to deny that Mao 
Tse-tung is a sincere and loyal Communist who 
will try to work as closely as possible with the 
Soviet Union and will welcome further Com- 
munist advances in South-East Asia. His 
triumph faces the Western democracies with the 


problem whether in this whole area Communism 
is not objectively a liberating force which may 
well provide the kind of authoritarian regime that 
in Western Europe was the immediate successor 
to l<-idalism and the necessary prelude to political 
democracy. Is it Communism we object to, or 
Russian domination of Communist parties and 
regimes? Are we, as Socialists, to oppose social 
revolution and repress the uprising against White 
ascendancy? Or is it our aim only to prevent 
these elemental movements from being distorted 
into conformity with selfish Russian interests? 
Until we have made up our mind on this issue, it 
is futile to pretend that we have a policy either 
towards China or towards the Soviet Union. 

The Government’s Indian policy—probably the 
most notable of all its achievements—has given 
Britain the opportunity in Asia to rise above the 
vulgar simplifications of the Cold War, to trans- 
form the Commonwealth into the first equal com- 
munity of White and Asiatic peoples, and to 
establish sensible relations with the New China. 
In executing that policy, Mr. Attlee was greatly 
assisted during the last four years by the Labour 
Governments in Australia and New Zealand. 
Though the ‘temper of their peoples—White 
islanders in an ocean of coloured races—forbade 
enthusiasm, Mr. Chifley and Mr. Fraser were big 
enough men to see the historical necessity of the 
change and to follow the British lead. 

Next week at Colombo Mr. Bevin will confront 
politicians of an inferior calibre. Mr. Menzies, 
and to a lesser extent Mr. Hollarf, not 
merely raucous free-enterprisers but imperialists 
of the old Churchillian school, who would like to 

estore the White man’s status in Asia, and will 
probably side with the Americans on the issue 
whether to recognise China or not. These doubts 
about the Australian and New Zealand Tories 
remind us how far Labour and Socialist ideas 
since the war have become the basis of Common- 
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wealth unity. The Tory advocate of 
an enemy of the Commonwealth 
dangerous than any Communist 
Unfortunately this is a lesson which not all 
Labour Ministers have fully the 
British peoples anti-Communism is a 
suicidal gospel which can only divide and ruiii the 
Commonwealth, military re-armament, 
which is the only policy of its exponents, déstroys 
our strongest defence. If there ever was a time 
when we could feel secure against the Russians 
because of preponderant military power, it ended 
with the announcement of the first Russian atom 
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bomb. Now we must seek security by methods 
less crude than the threat that American atom 
bombs could devastate Moscow. 

What should those measures be? First and 


foremost to seek a more candid statement from 
both East and West of the other’s intentions and 
to build on that an agreement to disagree Such 
realistic candour is just what is lacking to-day. 
On every issue which divides us from the Soviet 
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which can only be resolved by negi 
negotiation should have begun during 1949 


greatest failure of British state 


year was our refusal to give any serious attention 
to the new Russian proposals on atomic control 
at Lake Success and our stubborn adherence to 


the out-dated Baruch Plan. 
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Wage Freeze— 


Trade Union Executives have less than a fort- 
night in which to determine their attitude to the 
recommendations formulated by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress in a final 
statement to be considered by a special conference 
of Executives on January 12. The nature of the 
recomimeridations—that wage claims should be 
deferred and cost-of-living sliding scales suspen- 
ded for at least a year unless the index of retail 
prices rises or falls by more than 5 per cent.—was 
already known; and the statement issued this week 
deals mainly with the background against which 
the General Council has framed its proposals. It 
is clear that the Council is not happy in advocating 
a wage-freeze while profits remain on a remark- 
ably high level; and it promises to acquaint the 
Chancelior before the next Budget with its views 
on “any further changes which may appear to be 

> in the distributed profits tax. It is 
equally clear that the Council recognises that 
workers have been unfavourably impressed by 
recent increases in relatively high salaries and by 
proposals to award large tax-free bonuses to man- 
aging directors. If stability in the price level is to 
be secured, there is need, the Council argues, for 
“further complementary action from the Govern- 
ment, from industry, and from other responsible 
groups in our national life.” Yet, though it 
emphasises that there is no suggestion of a stand- 
sull in earnings, provided always that the recent 
remarkable increase in national productivity con- 
tinues, the Council has no hesitation in warning 
affiliated Unions that the alternative to a wages- 
stop might well be unemployment and the ensu- 
ing “acceptance under duress”, as in 1931, of 
disastrous measures of deflation. 


—And Wage Policy 


Regarded as a temporary expedient, to which 
the imminence of a general election is probably 
not without relevance, the General Council’s pro- 
posals are sound enough. Until we have a clearer 
picture of the post-devaluation course of exports 
and internal prices, there is everything to be said 
for the exercise of restraint in demands by organ- 
ised labour for increased remuneration, without 
increased output. On a longer view, however, 
there is a patent weakness in the General Council’s 
attitude. It specifically disavows any intention of 
“interference with the traditional righis of indi- 
vidual trade unions,” and it declares that it “ can- 
not impose a wage policy.” This, of course, is 
true enough; and it must be borne in mind that 
both builders and boot and shoe operatives have 
already declined to suspend their sliding scales, 
that the N.U_R. has not abandoned its demand for 
ai: advance for its lower-paid members, and that 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions is still pressing its claim for an all-round 
increase of {1 a week. Nevertheless, though it 
cannot impose a wage policy, there is no reason 
why the General Council should not propound 
one. ‘To say that no worker may have his wages 
increased unless all secure increases is the very 
negation of planning. If Britain’s labour force is 
to be economically distributed, if under-manned 
industries are 
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necessary ” 


to obtain recruits, and if the export 
is to. be firmly founded, there must ulti- 
nal wage policy. 
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Aid fer Yugoslavia 


Che New Year holds the promise of substantial 
assistance from the West for Marshal 
Tito’s regime i Having agreed to 
pay Brit terests the sum of £4 millions over 
the next eight years b: qay of compensation for 
enterprises nationalisea, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has now secured a commercial agreement 
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with Britain providing for trade to an estimated 
value of £22 millions a year each way over the 
next five years. Britain has also undertaken to 
provide Yugoslavia with a guaranteed general 
credit of £8 millions, repayable over six years, 
together with substantial credit guarantees for 
private trade. The products which Yugoslavia 
will thus obtain from the United Kingdom—in 
exchange mainiy for timber, maize and non- 
ferrous metals—will do something to mitigate the 
hardships caused by the Eastern blockade. More 
important, however, from the Yugoslav stand- 
point is the news, announced in Belgrade on 
Tuesday by Mr. Kardelj, that the International 
Bank has “agreed in principle” to grant Yugo- 
slavia a $25 millions loan for capital reconstruc- 
tion. This loan will be the successor to consider- 
able aid already extended by the United States. 
Yugoslavia has secured from the American 
Export-Import Bank credits of $20 millions for 
building purposes and $5 millions for the purchase 
of raw materials; and further raw material 
imports from the non-Communist sector of the 
world are being facilitated, according to Mr. 
Kardelj, by the allocation to Yugoslavia of 
$9 millions from the International Monetary Fund. 


U.S. 


The pomp and ceremony are over. The red- 
and-white flag of the new United States of Indo- 
nesia flies where the Netherlands tricolour has 
intruded for more than three centuries. Queen 
Juliana has “unconditionally and irrevocably” 
transferred “complete sovereignty” in_a docu- 
ment handed to Dr. Hatta in the royal palace in 
Amsterdam. Only a year ago he was her prisoner. 
This dramatic change in the relations of two 
peoples is a triumph for both sides, and a victory 
for the United Nations. The British Govern- 
ment was one of the first to grant diplomatic 
recognition; it was followed at once by Australia, 
Canada, India, South Africa, Pakistan and the 
Philippines. Pandit Nehru, whose intervention 
after the second military action in December, 
1948, was one of the decisive moves towards a 
peaceful settlement, expressed the views of all 
progressive people by referring to the new 
Republic as “symbolic of the magnificent, mov- 
ing and, unfortunately, sometimes tragic, drama 
taking place throughout Asia.” Of all political 
leaders to-day, Nehru most of all appreciates the 
dimensions of the economic and social problems 
which face countries which gain their independ- 
ence after being run for centuries by foreign 
capital, foreign civil servants and foreign armies. 
Unfortunately, the Dutch troops have not left 
Indonesia simultaneously with the transfer of 
power; their presence for the next six months is 
a potential danger, most apparent at th: moment 
in West Java where a Dutch officer and his troops 
are reluctant to end of their own private fighting. 
On the economic side, the Americans have lost no 
time in offering financial aid. With the example 
of American aid to China in their minds, the In- 
donesian leaders will not make the mistake of 
believing that dollars can be a substitute for a 
policy of independent national development. 


The Cost of Oil 


The economies which it is proposed to make in 
Britain’s purchases of oil from the dollar area 
appear to be provoking vigorous protests from 
the American oil interests. Exception is taken 
particularly to the methods by which the saving in 
dollars is to be secured, namely, the requirement 
that American-owned concerns which sell either 
petrol or fuel oil (other than ships’ bunkers) in the 
British market must buy up the surpluses of ster- 
ling area oil producers before they draw on sup- 
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plies from dollar sources. This, of course, looks, 
in American eyes, like a monstrous act of State 
discrimination in favour of British-owned con- 
cerns, which are in effect being thus enabled to 
dump their surpluses on their competitors. 
Figures, however, recently issued of the dollar 
cost to Britain of oil products leave no room for 
doubt as to the necessity of a drastic switch from 
dollar to sterling area sources. It is estimated that 
Britain is at present spending $350 millions a year 
on purchases by the sterling area of oil supplied by 
American companies. In addition, British-owned 
oil companies which trade, as buyers and sellers, 
in both sterling and doilar oil, apparently incur a 
net dollar deficit of $275 millions a year on their 
transactions. Thus, the total dollar cost of oil 
‘consumed in the sterling area is a heavy debit 
item in the balance of payments; and it is to be 
hoped that the new Australian Government, which 
has optimistically derationed petrol, will co-oper- 
ate in economising in dollar oil purchases. 


Jamaica Votes 

The Jamaican people have ill-advisedly con- 
demned themselves to another five years’ rule 
by the flamboyant Mr. Bustamante’s Labour 
Party. During the election campaign—the second 
held under the new constitution—it had looked 
as if Mr. Bustamante’s failure to make good his 
extravagant promises of 1944 with regard to 
social welfare might lead to his defeat : in Jamaica, 
poverty and deficiency diseases are as prevalent 
as ever; unemployment is high, particularly in 
Kingston ; and many of the Prime Méinister’s 
supporters had been disillusioned by the evidence 
of their hero’s close alliance with big business 
interests. Thanks, however, to the support 
given him by the local press, coupled with the 
fact that the poll was low, Mr. Bustamante has 
just scraped a majority. Five years ago, he won 
twenty-two out of the thirty-three seats in the 
House of Representatives ; the People’s National 
Party, led by Mr. Manley, secured five seats, and 
there were five Independents elected. This time, 
the Labour Party has seventeen seats only, and 
is opposed by a solid block of thirteen National 
Party members, with two Independents. Mr. 
Manley and his supporters can hardly be des- 
cribed as Socialists: their ambitions, in the way 
of nationalisation, are confined to the public 
ownership of light and power, telephones and 
broadcasting. But they stand considerably to 
the Left of the demogogic leader of the Labour 
Party, and are now in a position to act as an effective 
Opposition. Mr. Bustamante’s return to power 
will be regretted particularly by the advocates 
of West Indian “‘ integration ’’—a policy to which 
the Jamaican Labour Party is firmly opposed. 


Ourselves 


Last April, thanks to the gradual easing of the 
paper shortage, we were able to take what we 
described as a “first step” towards relaxing the 
“ cribbed, cabined and confined” conditions im- 
posed by war-time austerity on the typography of 
THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. We are glad 
to announce that our next issue—the first 
of 1950—will mark a further step forward: a sub- 
stantial section of this journal will be printed in 
larger type. We cannot pretend that our format 
will be wholly satisfying, as yet, to those who crave 
nostalgically for the noble type and lavish margins 
which characterised the spacious days of 1938. 
But at least our columns will be easier to read, 
and will compare less unfavourably in appearance 
with our contemporaries in lands where the 
balance of payments is of less concern. We take 
this opportunity of wishing all our readers a 
happier and less frustrated New Year. 
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WESTERN SOCIALISM’S FUTURE 


Or the three wings of the great working-class 
movement—political, industrial, and Co-operative 
—two are now split right asunder by the ideological 
conflict between Communism and its antagonists, 
and only the International Co-operative Alliance 
maintains an uneasy neutrality. Even the Co- 
operators, however, are not finding unity easy to 
maintain. Last year’s International Co-operative 
Congress at Prague was nearly broken up by dis- 
sensions when the Communist Co-operators tried 
to turn it into a wing of their anti-imperialist 
campaign for peace and “ people’s democracy ”’ ; 
and the last meeting of the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance’s Council has just been denouncing 
the subordinators of Co-operative Societies to the 
totalitarian State and insisting on ‘‘ voluntarian- 
ism ”’ as the necessary line of truly Co-operative 
action. At any time, the Co-operators may split 
asunder ; one cause of rupture might well be the 
future of the Co-operative movements in the 
Colonies, which the Communists are as eager to 
turn into anti-imperialist nationalist channels as 
the Western Co-operators are to see them 
developed as successful trading and marketing 
agencies supported by Colonial Governments. 

Be that as it may, European Co-operation has 
managed so far to keep fairly well out of the ideo- 
logical conflict—except of course that, in Eastern 
Europe, it has been harnessed firmly to the 
new People’s Democracies and its old leaders 
liquidated. No such standing aside from political 
issues is possible for the Trade Unions in the world 
of to-day ; for every Trade Union movement in 
Eastern Europe has become a part of the totali- 
tarian political machine and is dominated by the 
Communist Party; whereas in the West every 
body of Trade Unionists has to make up its mind 
whether to subordinate its members’ immediate 
claims to the requirements of national recovery 
and increased production or to treat the Govern- 
ments, however composed, as its enemies and 
wage the class-war relentlessly in support of anti- 
capitalist, anti-imperialist principles, no matter 
what the effect may be on national prosperity or 
on the workers’ own standards of life. 

In Britain and Scandinavia so far, the choice has 
been relatively simple, because it has been evident 
to the main body of the people both that the failure 
to go on increasing production would have 
disastrous effects on the standard of life and that 
their Governments have been doing their best for 
them, even if they have not always done it very 
well—especially in handling foreign affairs. But 
for the workers of France, Italy, and a number of 
other countries, the situation has been much more 
complicated. Not merely have the Governments 
of those countries been pursuing much more 
ambiguous policies in relation to working-class 
claims ; another difference is that neither France 
nor Italy has passed through the experience -of 
developing over a generation the institutions of the 
Welfare State. In Great Britain and in Scandinavia 
this experience, with its attendant benefits to 
the wage-earning classes, has very nearly wiped 
out revolutionary feeling and has made the Trade 
Unions, not indeed part of the State machine, 
but the intimate allies of the Welfare State. 
On the Continent there is no such sign of 
identification with the State and the parliamentary 
system as allies in the struggle against poverty 
and insecurity. Even when Socialists are in the 
Government, the State is felt as an external and 
in general an inimical force, dominated by 
hostile class-interests. 

It is therefore natural for the working-class 
movements on the Continent to respond much 
more readily to propaganda which is meant to 





set them in open opposition not only to the 
Government of the day, but also to the entire 
political system. The revolutionary notion of 
a *“‘ People’s Democracy ”’ means nothing to most 
British or Scandinavian workers: it produces, 
if anything, instinctive dislike, at any rate since 
the Labour Governments of recent years have 
shown their mettle. But the Italian worker, in 
industry or on the land, naturally reacts in quite a 
different way. The existing State, even if the 
Government contains a few prisoner-Socialists, 
is his traditional enemy, and is hardly less so now 
than in the past. The French worker, after a 
brief period of hope found in the comradeship of 
the Resistance, has watched his State slip back 
into its traditional capitalist habits. The Belgians 
have seen the same thing happen: the Dutch, 
through Benelux, are being dragged the same way. 

This does not make for working-class solidarity 
in these countries. Each of them, except Italy (and 
even Italy in some degree, in the North) has a social 
composition in which a large petty bourgeoisie 
has close links with the upper strata of the working 
classes, and has also close links with the civil 
service and the lower elements of the government 
machine. This is enough to prevent a solid 
rallying of the working classes to Communism ; 
but it is not enough, as it is in the Welfare States 
to ally the greater part of the working classes to 
a political party which regards representative 
government as a sufficient engine for the accom- 
plishment of social change, or to give the working 
classes a sense of belonging to the State as it is. 
Thus it comes. about that Socialist Parties of the 
constitutional parliamentary type find themselves 
based, not on a solid working-class movement, 
but on an uneasy foundation of support derived 
largely from blackcoats and a stratum of upper 
manual workers, whereas the Communists, free 
to fight without responsibility to the State as it 
is, can enlist a high proportion of the industrial 
workers, if not as party members, at all events 
as militant Trade Unionists prepared in most 
matters to follow a Communist lead. 

A further complication is the Church issue. 
The Catholic parties are indeed so divided in- 
ternally as to be incapable of following consistent 
social policies; and the Catholic Trade Unions 
nowhere command more than a fraction of the 
working classes. But both are powerful enough to 
prevent the Socialist parties, wherever they are 
confronted with powerful Communist opposition, 
from rallying enough support to make the 
‘“* Third Force”’ into a power sufficient to take 
control of the situation. Nor is any alliance of the 
Catholic ‘‘ Social’’ parties with the Socialists 
capable of any fruitful results; for in every 
Catholic Social party, in the last resort, the 
reactionary elements, well organised on an 
international basis, are in a position to call the 
tune. At the same time the powerful influence 
of Catholicism in the American State Department 
gives the European Catholic parties a position of 
vantage as the favourites of the Americans in 


working for a restoration of “‘ moderate ’’ cap- 
italism in Europe in opposition to Social 
Democracy. 


This is particularly true of Western Germany, 
now becoming an important factor in the balance 
of forces in Western Europe. With Catholic 
influence strongly buttressed by American favour, 
the Socialists are for the time being almost 
eclipsed—targely through the British Govern- 
ment’s failure to give them adequate support 
during the past four years. The tragedy is that 
to-day, in order to rebut the charge of being 
** British stooges,” German Socialists have to 
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withhold full collaboration with Western Socialism’ 
and to acquiesce in a policy which puts their’ 
country into the camp of private enterprise as the 
ally of capitalist reaction. 

From this unhappy situation there for 
European Socialism, no easy way out. The 
“Third Force” is, for the time being, quite 
incapable of taking the lead in the movement for 
West European unity, in independence both of 
the Soviet Union and of the United States. It 
can but flounder along, in the hope of a turn in 
events that will restore its chances ; and no such 
turn can come easily, as long as the fear of war 
dominates the situation. Only a détente in the 
state of feeling between the dominant groups in 
the Soviet Union and in the United States can 
give back the initiative to democratic Socialism by 
removing the main factor that keeps the majority 
of Trade Unionists in both France and Italy 
subservient to the will of Moscow, even against 
the immediate national interests of the French 
and Italian peoples. 

This depends more on the Americans than on 
the Russians, for the simple reason that the 
Russians are much more afraid—and rightly—of 
the Americans than the Americans can possibly 
be of the Soviet Union. That is why it will be 
a calamity if the new International Federation of 
Free Trade Unions is allowed to become no more 
than a wing of the anti-Communist counter- 
offensive in Europe, instead of devoting itself to 
bridge-building between East and West. It is all 
too plain that Western Europe can neither look 
to living permanently on American bounty nor 
regain prosperity without a large renewal of 
economic intercourse with the East—more so 
than ever now that German industry is about to 
resume its key position in the economy of Europe. 
The moral for European Socialists is to hang 
on, in face of all difficulties, in hope of a relaxation 
of American pressure and of Soviet intransigence 
—which are closely linked—and to make much 
greater efforts to agree upon a common policy, 
above all, between the British and the French in 
relation to Germany. The Socialist outlook in 
Europe is not good for the time being ; but only 
Socialists are capable of propounding workable 
solutions for Western Europe’s problem. 


is 
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UNSETTLED KASHMIR 


by a Corresfonient) 

Sertut MENT of the Kashmir issue is an increase 
ingly urgent need. In 1950, India’s presence on 
the Security Council, against which Pakistan cam- 
paigned vigorously, will undoubtedly make it more 








difficult to reach an accord; but no formula of 
mediation is likely to prove successful unless 
agreement between India and Pakistan can be 
reached on the future of the * Azaad ” acmy. India 
is demanding recognition by Uno of Pakistan 
aggression in Kashmir and the withdrawal and 
disbanding of the “Azaad” army as a pre- 
requisite to the plebiscite This is the most 
thorny problem that has developed out of the 
original situation 

In 1947 the “ Azaad” forces were only mall 
band of former British-Indian Army soldiers, de- 
mobilised after the war, and repatriated to the 
locality from which th were recruited, Poonch 
and the Mussafarabad area, the stronghold of the 
Kashmir Muslim Leagu With this same area 
as their supply and operati base, the tribesmen 
made their alm Succ l raid u t Kash- 
mir Valley. When the attack failed and the 
ephemeral urge of the tril n for a “holy 
war” weakened, the rapidly growing ‘ Azaad” 
forces took over. It soon became common know- 
ledge that they were being equipped and officered 
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by Pakistan, and they now total 32,000 men. 


Pakistan has refused to withdraw her own 
nationals or to allow the Kashmiri members of 
the force to be disbanded. 

The position to-day is that the troops which 
India sent to Kashmir control Jammu Province 
in the South, with the exception of Poonch and 
Mussafarabad. They control also the Valley of 
Kashmir, Ladakh in the far North-east, and 
some of the North-western frontier regions, Dras, 
Gurais and Thitwal. The troops which Pakistan 
has raised in Kashmir since October, 1947, face 
the Indian Army all along the cease-fire line down 
the Indus Valley, joining up with their main 
forces in the Mussafarabad area. Each Dominion 
insists that the other withdraw its troops first. 
The departure route for the Indian Army would 
cover hundreds of miles of arduous transport, 
involving months of evacuation. In comparison, 
the majority of the “ Azaad” forces would remain 
in Mussafarabad, while the Pakistan element 
would merely withdraw over a good motor road 
through the Jhelum Valley to Rawalpindi, whence 
they could make a rapid return and easily occupy 
the defenceless Kashmir Valley. 

Both India and Pakistan insist that the pres- 
ence of the other’s troops will influence the pro- 
posed plebiscite.- The Indian Army has operated 
over a far greater area of Kashmir territory, and 
doubtless the populatior has been indirectly in- 
fluenced by work and wages arising out of military 
transport and establishments. The Indian Army, 
t« judge from what I saw in the most remote 


villages, paid well and promptly for goods and 
services. As for direct influence, the Indian 


Army is under the command of its own Defence 
Ministry in Delhi and is not in any way at the 
disposal of Sheikh Abdullah’s local government. 
The “ Azaad” Army, on the other hand, is con- 
centrated in the same area as the Provisional 
Government organisation of which it is the 
instrument. 

If a plebiscite were held, voting would cer- 
tainly vary from region to region. In Jammu 
Province, centre of the Dogra comraunity to which 
the forcibly retired Maharaja belongs, and centre 
also of the (until recently outlawed) R.S.S., the 
influential faction is against Sheikh Abdullah be- 
cause he is a Moslem, and against his regime 
because it is vaguely socialistic; but voting for 
Pakistan would be suicidal for them. Neighbour- 
ing Poonch and Mussafarabad are ‘‘Azaad ” terri- 
tory, and will obviously vote solidly Pakistan. In 
the North-west, Gilgit has a very small Moslem 
population, members of the Shiia sect, who will 
presumably vote Pakistan. Kargil, further North 
along the Indus Valley, has also a small popula- 
tion of the same fanatical sect, and will vote the 
same way. The most remote region, Ladakh, is 
Buddhist and has long and often suffered from 
the proscletising fervour of its fanatical neigh- 
bours. A recent deputation of Lamas from Leh 
(the capital of Ladakh) to Delhi, made it clear 
to the Indian Government that they were will- 
ing to remain with Kashmir if it joined India; 
otherwise they would seek affiliation with Tibet. 

If the plebiscite were taken as a whole, it is the 
Valley of Kashmir, with a population of just over 
2,000,000, or more than half the total, which would 
decide the outcome. Voting in the Valley would 


normally be influenced by material factors, 
although Sheikh Abdullah has a loyal following 
there. He himself once said to me: “The people 
will vote for the Kashmir National Conference, 
though of course they could, under certain cir- 
cumstances, perhaps be carried away on a wave of 
hysteria for Islam.” A European employee of the 
Maharaja said the same tl %@ in another way. “I 


think the people will vote for Abdullah, at least 
in the Valley; but they are very simple; and, if 


the plebiscite is put to them in the form of pictures 
of temple and mosque, and if they have to choose, 
they might become confused.” 

The influence of material factors is already evi- 
dent. Hindu landlords, Sikh contractors, Dogra 
officials and others of this class are violently 
opposed to Abdullah because of his Moslem faith 
and his socialising tendencies; but probably they 
would not have the courage to vote for Pakistan. 
Merchants and middlemen of all types, especially 
in Srinagar, who have lost, with the departure of 
British tourists, their goose which laid the golden 
egg, blame India for the catastrophe and make 
bitter propaganda against Sheikh Abdullah, par- 
ticularly among members of foreign diplomatic 
Missions holidaying in Kashmir this summer. 
Most of this class are Moslems. Many work 
openly as Pakistan agents. But the mass of the 
people, about 80 per cent of them, are peasants 
living in the primitive misery and semi-slavery 
of the middle ages. One day in the Sonnemarg 
Valley, we stopped three peasants walking back 
from the market town. We asked one of the 
peasants if he liked Abdullah. He replied very 
seriously: “If we don’t like him, whom should 
we like? He has given us land.” 

Pakistan claims that the “ Azaad” Government 
now represents the genuine rebellion against the 
Maharaja; but seventeen years as head of the 
Kashmir National Conference, in and out of the 
Maharaja’s jails, give Sheik Abdullah seniority— 
at least over Pakistan’s choice, Sardar Ibrahim, 
a smart young lawyer from Poonch who arrived on 
the scene in 1947. In two years of experimental 
government the leaders of Kashmir have shown 
the usual weaknesses, inexperience, inefficiency 
and some corruption. Nevertheless, in spite of 
adverse conditions, fundamental reforms for 
peasants have been achieved. Industrial develop- 
ment has hardly commenced for want of capital 
and skill. Political liberty operates in a rough 
and ready fashion. Pakistan supporters and 
agents are often imprisoned, but the prisons I 
visited were not inhuman and those convicted 
seem to be released after short sentences. Even 
after considering all these elements it would be 
difficult to prophesy %n the plebiscite result. 
Crop failure, floods, shortage of essential com- 
modities could be as vital factors as the cry of 
Islam. 

Just before he left for Europe a member of 
the U.N. Commission said to me: “The decision 
is really out of our hands now. What was a 
simple domestic problem has moved into the 
sphere of international affairs.” But there has 
been very little evidence of international interest 
in Kashmir—only a few straws in the wind almost 
too fantastic to be taken seriously. For instance, 
one or two Indian papers have carried wild stories 
about an American loan to Pakistan in return for 
air bases in strategic Gilgit, from which to bomb 
industrial Russia. The press made a certain 
amount out of the arrival in Gilgit of five Chinese 
Nationalist Generals from Sinkiang. A leading 
newspaper published an article from a Hong Kong 
source describing Sinkiang as a Moslem country 
having no relation to China and estimating 
General Ma’s possibilities as the founder of 
another Moslem state. Shortly after this, another 
article from the same source described the pipe- 
dreams of Nationalist General Pai—to join up 
Sinkiang, Pakistan and the Arab world! All 
that can be submitted is that Chinese Communist 
victories may have drawn Kashmir into Anglo- 
American calculations, in which case they would 
perhaps give their support to the side most likely 
to be useful. 

While the United Nations may desire a quick 
decision on a situation which for the past two 
years has been a threat to peace between India 
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and Pakistan, the time factor is the main reason 
for which a rapid judgment will be difficult to 
formulate and perhaps impossible to execute. 
The original problem has become enmeshed in the 
circumstances of its inevitable development, in 
claims and counter-claims, in domestic intrigues 
and external pressures. In the beginning, when 
the situation was fluid and neither India nor 
Pakistan were sure of themselves, Uno might, by a 
technique of speed and surprise, have enforced its 
will on both countries. But now the situation 
has hardened; the disputants, calculations and 
reservations made, have taken up fixed positions. 
The most disturbing aspect of the problem is 
that each country expects judgment to go in its 
favour. India may be more cautious in her public 
utterances, but Pakistan officials of the highest 
standing talk openly of fighting for what the 
United Nations does not grant them. 
Delhi, December. 


CLOSED CHAPTER 


Tue period of creative release and Socialist unity, 
during which an astonishing amount of rebuild- 
ing has been accomplished, has come to an 
end in Poland as well as in Hungary and other 
parts of Eastern Europe. Only a year ago Presi- 
dent Bierut called for the full support of all 
democrats and, in particular, of the Polish intelli- 
gentsia, pledging himself and the Communist 
Party to give equal rights to all who would work 
for the Socialist future of Poland. That was in 
Warsaw in December, 1948. His latest pro- 
nouncement bluntly states that the Central Com- 
mittee no longer regards technical and expert 
qualifications as any criterion of usefulness; only 
the correct “ political and ideological” attitude of 
an Official is important. All the educated per- 
sonnel who were employed in leading positions in 
factories and trading organisations have, he says, 
to be rigorously screened, since many of them 
have lived abroad and been exposed to the influ- 
ence of foreign Intelligence. The Party contains 
too few peasants and too many intellectuals. 
These must now be limited to 10 per cent. Their 
attention is called to a mew decree about “ State 
and Service secrets”; to give almost any informa- 
tion on public affairs—such as a report on a 
provincial council meeting—may be an infringe- 
ment of the law, and carry with it a penalty from 
ten years’ to life imprisonment. 

A few days’ after Bierut’s speech, an article 
appeared in the Communist periodical New Ways 
urging greater vigilance on the economic front. 
The author, Eugeniusz Szyr, a Minister and Vice- 
chairman of the State Planning Commission, re- 
ferred to the enemies and saboteurs who had 
found their way into State trading organisations 
and enterprises. New York, London, the Vatican 
and Belgrade had all apparently been successful 
in obtaining spies in key planning positions. Mr. 
Szyr even suggested that they had brought with 
them modern technical espionage equipment, and 
that journalists, artists, writers and sportsmen 
visiting Poland usually came there for Intelligence 
purposes—like those ostensibly engaged in chari- 
table and philantropic work in Poland. “ Evil- 
doers must be eliminated and new blood infused 
into the economic apparatus of the State.’ In 
future, one may assume, the Government should 
find it easy to explain any economic failures. 

A great purge seems to be in the offing. As a 
preliminary, some of Poland’s most prominent 
public servants—especially those with experience 
of the West—have gone into obscurity. Particularly 
fierce attacks have been on Gomulka, who was 
Vice-president of Poland and head of the Polish 
Communists. General Spychalski, formerly Vice- 
minister of National Defence, is accused of being 
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responsible for allowing old “Second Bureau 
agents,”. that is, members of the Polish Military 
Intelligence, to work within the State organisa- 
tion. Two of these, including Mr. Lechowicz, 
once Minister of War, have been arrested. 
Gomulka has also been charged with allowing 
Mr. Dubiel, former Vice-minister (not arrested) 
to serve in the Ministry of Regained Territories. 
According to Bierut, he had collaborated with the 
Germans. General Spychalski is described as 
politically blind and careless. He has lost his 
“ideological background and party instinct,” thus 
facilitating subversive activity by agents provo- 
cateurs and hidden enemies in the Party. Ap- 
parently it was his fault that General Modelski, 
former Polish Military Attaché in Washington, 
deserted to the Americans with confidential docu- 
ments. 

One conclusion follows from all these purges 
in Eastern Europe. While the “People’s Demo- 
cracies” lasted, political trials were confined to 
those who might plausibly be charged with 
plotting to restore the old regimes. Cardinal 
Mindzenty, for instance, was without doubt an 
enemy of the new Socialist regime; if he did not 
succeed in overthrowing it, if mecessary with 
foreign help, it was not for want of trying. In- 
deed he scarcely made pretence of a less exalted 
ambition. In such a case, a Westerner recalling that 
dictatorship had always ruled in Eastern Europe 
and that habeas corpus and the process of justice, 
as we know it, had never been known in Hungary, 
could with reason do no more than question the 
methods used in the trial, and hope that the period 
of “revolutionary justice” would not be long 
continued. But the new batch of trials raise a 
different issue. It is not Fascists, clerical reaction- 
aries or enemies of the new regimes who are 
being purged, but highly honoured citizens, 
men who have spent their lives in working for the 
revolution. Their crime is “ Titoism,” that is the 
crime of seeking for their countries a measure of 
independence. That after the war these 
countries must be militarily, economically and, to 
some degree, politically dependent on the U.S.S.R. 
has been clear ever since the German armies began 
to retreat from Stalingrad. But not until the last 
few months has it been certain that they would be 
denied the right to run their own internal politics, 
or that their Socialist programme would be 
dictated by Moscow. The hope that their 
political development might follow their own 
national tradition and, in so doing, help the 
Socialist parties of East and West to co-operate, 
must, for the time at least, be abandoned. We are 
watching the revolution devouring not its enemies 
but its own children. Stalin himself ‘s no better 
a Communist than Tito, Kestov or Gomulka. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Some newspapers are still calling for the blood 
of Sir Leslic Plummer. Superficially they have a 
strong case. Everyone admits that the ground- 
nuts scheme has gone badly wrong and that, 
apart from an almost unexampled drought which 
exaggerated every difficulty, many mistakes have 
been made. Everyone agrees, in principle, that 
when an enterprise goes wrong it is the man at 
the top rather than underlings who should be 
sacrificed. But in this case there are powerful 
counteracting arguments. People who have no 
axe to grind in the matter have told me that there 
is a grave shortage of good personnel for such 
enterprises, and that, as for efficiency, Sir Leslie 
is as good a man as you could find for this job. 
1: is added that he is not, in fact, responsible for 
the defects which were due much more to the 
very hasty preparatory survey, made long before 
his appointment, and to the initially gross under- 
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‘demonstrated over a stated period of years. 


estimate of the difficulties by the experts. Finally 
—and this is the really important point—I am 
asked how, in these days of inevitably numerous 
and important public enterprises, we are to get 
anything done at all if those put in charge of 
them are to be sacked as soon as things go wrong. 
If that were the rule, it would be impossible to 
find people of enterprise and knowledge to carry 
on at all. A man like Sir Leslie Plummer accepts a 
job at a smaller salary than the one given him by 
private enterprise. As compensation, he is offered 
a new, exciting job, plus the knowledge that if he 
succeeds he will be, not rich, but great in esteem 
and public honour. If he is to be thrown out as 
soon as real difficulty arises, then the risk for him 
is much too great, since loss of the job means 
both loss of income and something Like public dis- 
grace. I don’t pretend to know the complete 
answer to this problem, but I suggest that it must 
be the business of the Minister to defend the man 
in charge as he would a departmental civil servant, 
unless, of course, some serious charge is proved 
against his chosen official, or his failure has been 
No 
one occupying such a post could be said to have 
succeeded or failed within a period of five years. 
* * * 


When Professors Haldane, Bernal, Levy and 
others are tried for the crime of disagreeing, on 
some points, with Moscow about what is best for 
British workers, Mr. Pritt and Mr. Archibald 
Robertson will write to the New Worker (which 
will have taken the place of the New Statesman), 
saying that they will examine the confessions and 
the evidence when it is published (which means 
after the defendants are dead), and then give their 
impartial verdict on the justice of the trial. They 
will reassure doubters by pointing out that in all 
previous cases in which they have thus restrained 
any desire to criticism, they have found, when 
criticism could no longer be effective, that the 
evidence justified the verdict of guilty. This is a 
fair reply to Mr. Robertson’s letter in this week’s 
issue. His second paragraph also confirms my 
remarks of last week. The honest Communist 
argument is not that Bukharin, Kostov or perhaps, 
in the future, Gomulka, were “ guilty,” (whatever 
that means) but that in any case and in all cir- 
cumstances the Cominform must be supported 
because Communism is essential to Socialist 
victory and the only alternative to world war, 
etc. Therefore, all means are justified. My brief 
answer is that Soviet policy now seems to be de- 


signed to produce war and disunity—even 
amongst Socialists. Mr. Robertson’s last point is 
absurd. I did not suggest that all who confessed 


or did not confess were executed, but that the 
Court’s sentence was decided by the Cominform 
for political reasons and not affected by the exist- 
ence or absence of a confession. 

* * * 


A Siamese friend who has been reading the 
Bangkok papers tells me that Pibun, the present 
Dictator, has established contact with Pridi, his 
old rival, friend and enemy. Pridi has been 
in exile ever since the coup d'état that followed 
the death of the King for which, absurdly, he 
has been held responsible. Pridi, after spending 
nearly two years in Singapore, is now living in 
China. He appears to have replied to Pibun that 
the shocking state of Siam is due to his failure as 
Dictator to clear up the medieval politics which 
prevent anything being done to remedy the 
country’s social and economic confusion; that he 
would not return unless reforms were being 
carried out, but that he certainly would come 
back if, as he expected, civil war was the result 
of the present policy! This is most easily under- 
stood to mean that the Chinese, who have taken 
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over so much of Siam’s trade, are likely, with! 
Communism victorious over the frontier, to take a’ 
hand in Siamese politics in the near future. 

* * * 

There is something pretty miserable about the‘ 
end of the Strand magazine. I find it hard to! 
believe that the firm of George Newnes could not 
afford the loss of money necessary to put the 
paper on its feet again. After all, no onc who has 
ever mattered in the world of publishing has 
thought of a paper as merely a means of profit; 
most of the best papers have had their periods of 
loss as well as those of prosperity. Here was a 
case Of a paper which had deservedly won great 
prestige. Almost every great story writer, from 
Kipling to Bennett and Wells, Conan Doyle to 
W. W. Jacobs and P. G. Wodehouse, nas written 
in the Strand, and nothing happened w destroy 
its reputation except the interruption of the war. 
After the war it continued to publish not the 
snippets and brevities suitable to a Lilliputian 
paper, but long stories such as would 2 suitable 
to the old size. The idea, I think, was to con- 
tinue the tradition so that when April 1st, 1950, 
did come, and it was possible to assume the 
ancient format, the paper would be recognisable 
inside as well as externally. I made some 
inquiries about what expenditure would have 
been necessary to keep it alive. I gather the price 
would have had to have gone up from Is. 3d. to 
1s. 6d., and to make it pay perhaps £50,000 would 
have had to be spent on getting the increase of 
circulation necessary. Apparently Messrs. 
Newnes did not think this worth while. Since 
there was obviously a risk of losing money, 
nobody could blame them, if money-making is the 
only Gbject of publishing. 


* * * 


The theoretical difficulty of finding Christmas 
entertainments suited to all ages is usually solved 
by the grown-ups discovering that their own 
intellectual age is about ten. But the problem 
does sometimes arise because highbrow children, 
searching for more adult forms of amusement, 
have to be accompanied by grown-ups. This 
year, I happened upon two shows which give 
equal pleasure to the sophisticated of all ages. 
The Players Theatre always gives a pantomime, 
followed by a traditional harlequinade, but the 
1949 “ Beauty and the Beast” is a cut above their 
usual high level. Their regular team is at its 
best on this occasion, helped out by the bass of 
Mr. Gavin Gordon, whose Beast wouid seduce 
any fair lady. Miss Rose Hill plays the Fairy 
Queen with what must be a unique combination of 
a Covent Garden voice and a positively Her- 
mionesque capacity for low comedy. But one 
reason for the success of this excellent stuff is 
that it follows a period of the regular “Joys” 
during which the audience is encouraged to shout 
and sing as loudly as it likes. I believe it is this 
identification of the audience that makes one come 
home from Benjamin Britten’s “Let’s Make an 
Opera” at the Lyric so much more satisfied than 
one ever is after the merely passive enjoyment of 
any show. Watching, I realised how passionately 
the audience enjoyed being made to sing quite 


: 
) 
really 


difficult music. “They felt that they both 
understood a bit more how an opera was being 
made, and had taken part in its creation. I think 


if I were a musician or a producer to-day, I would 
assumption that the audience have 
much educated about music, and 
that the certain road to success is to make them 


ome degree, performers. 


Start with the 


1 » y ro 
pecome more 


feel that they are, to 


* * ¥ 
The shop window displayed a familiar scene of 
a manger, plastic oxen, a mother and child with 
a fine entourage of angels. The small girl said 
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indignantly to her mother: “Mummy, don’t tell 
me they are bringing religion into Christmas 
now! ” CRITIC 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
The Century attains its noon, 
(Ring out the old, ring in the new!) 

But bells of joy ring out of tune 

With hollow celebration. 
Goodwill and peace we do not see, 
But gruesome shapes of things to be, 
And in the year of Jubilee 

No cause for jubilation 


Menkind looks after ard before 
(Ring out a slowly dying cause!), 
A springtime spent in wasteful war 
And victory’s delusion. 
The era of the common man, 
Now reaching its meridian, 
Is not proceeding as per plan, 
But sinks in dire confusion. 


Not morning peal, but midnight chime, 
(Ring out the darkness of the land!), 
We hear, borne on tke stream of time, 

Beyond mankind’s controlling; 
Enveloped in the globa! gloo~, 
Committed to atomic doom 
We know, this New Year’s + for whom 

Those iron tongues are to.ling. 


The world is gone that we have known 
(Ring out the feud of rich and poor!) 
The ancient order cverthrown 
To which we still are clinging. 
Our fears and dangers will increase 
Till from the past we find release, 
Now, while bells ring good vill and peace, 
The seeds cf war are springing. 


The century has reached its turn 
(Ring out the want, the care, the sin!) 
No golden age we now discern, 
But one of retridution. 
The half-way mark already passed, 


The sun will be descending fast— 
But wait! We can cescry at last 
A stay of execution. 


The fatal year has tut begun! 
Ring in the new, ring out the old!) 
Its revolution must be run, 
Which gives us twelve months’ warning; 
Do not despair, for we perceive, 
We may so use a year’s reprieve, 
That Nineteen-fiftys New Year’s Eve 
Brings happy New Year’s morning 
SAGITTARIUS 
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symbolic investing public thus suita'se Board 

Room.—Advt. in Financial Times< (David 

Gillian.) } 
“Socialism is the public ownershir of every- 


thing. That is the only sane meanity to attach 
to the word—and that is the meaning@Mr. Attlee 
attaches.”’—Colm Brogan in Daily Exp@ss. Z.. Gas 

If a driver chooses to spoil perform@fice statistics 
by gazing at scenery, that is his own@foncern, but 
this docs not affect time/distancey relationship 


which possible to one who reffards natural 
scenery aS an ummnecessary excréscence.—The 
Motor. (Rodney M. Galey.) 

Bath is one of the p $f beautiful cities in the 
Kingdom.... A large pruportion of the inhabitants 


are of a distinctly residential 
Homefinder. (R. P. Irving.) 


class.—Advt. in 


Ts it not time that the Father Christmas legend 
was discarded? The mentality of the football 
pool and dog track—the creed of something-for- 
nothing—has its roots in the mythical generosity 
of this pagan rite.—Letter in Daily Mail. (J. A 
Smith.) 


At his audience with the King after his appoint- 
ment the only thing that the King had to say was 
that he hoped the Archbishop would stop the clergy 
from wearing moustaches.—From review of Diary 
of a Dean in Manchester Guardian. (E. G. Boshell.) 


REPORT ON 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA~—II 


. Yes, yes, yes, I know all about that,” said 
Comrade Vojacek, “but is peace enough? Is 
prosperity enough? Of course, I am a member of 
the Party, couldn’t keep my job if I weren’t. But 
why must I go to Soviet films, when I want to see 
Hamlet? They sold eight thousand tickets in 
six hours for the Hamlet film, and then, on in- 
structions from Comrade Lebedev, the official 
Soviet film representative, the showing of the film 
was cancelled ‘for technical reasons.’ I have not 
been forbidden to go into the British Reading 
Room, but I have been advised not to doit; I have 
also been advised not to listen to the B.B.C. 
Mind you, I voted Communist in 1946, but I 
wasn’t expecting all this would happen. Why 
should I be placed in a position where I can’t say 
No when I am ‘asked’ to sign the birthday greet- 
ings to Stalin? Why must I inevitably say Yes, 
when I am asked whether I want to take two 
Russian lessons a week? I tell you, these people 
want the Iron Curtain! ” 

Comrade Vojacek (of course, that isn’t his real 
name) was disgruntled. Pointing at the Christmas 
Bocks number of Lidové Noviny, he said: “Just 
look at this! Last year, they had a bona fide 
Gallup poll on the ten most popular books of the 
year (at least half of them were Western); but now 
they have three lists of ten books—‘ The Ten 
Books That Will Help tc Bring Peace to The 
World’; ‘The Ten Books Yhat Will Help Us in 
Our Life and Work’; ‘The Ten Books That Bring 
You the Greatest Joy.” Seven in each of the first 
two lists are Soviet books, and five in the third 
list. The one and only Western book among the 
thirty is Albert Kahn’s Great Conspiracy.” Com- 
rade Vojacek is a Czech intellectual, who, like so 
many others, voted for the Communists in 1946. 
The intellectuals, at any rate, fee! that things have 
become much too tough. Their old and amiable 
conception of the People’s Democracy has given 
way to a stern dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Czechs are, by nature, easy-going people, 
and do not like to be kicked around or flustered. 
But they are. There is no terror in Prague, as 
there was in Russia during the Civil War years, 
or as there was in Germany under the Nazis; but 
one man gets locked up, and a thousand others are 
made to feel nervous, wondering if they haven’t 
done or said something to bring upon them the 
6 a.m. knock on the door. (In Prague it is 6 a.m., 
not 3 a.m. as elsewhere.) One hears in Prague all 
kinds of figures about the number of people 
arrested in recent months. A careful inquiry into 
the whole question seems to justify the phrase 
“token terror.” 

There have been three lots of repressive actions. 
The first concerned the “underground,” and in- 
volved, in fact, a surprisingly small number of 
people. As one Czech friend remarked to me: 
“If we did not have a very serious underground 
even under the Germans, how do you expect us 
to have a large underground directed, not against 
Germans, but against fellow-Czechs?” It seems 
to have been a small affair, but rather a ruthless 
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one, complete with third-degree methods, and 
with a number of death sentences. But, as far as 
I could ascertain, the number of severe sentences 
ia the past nine months has not been much more 
than 10 death sentences (among them General 
Pika), 3 sentences of life imprisonment (among 
them General Kutlvagr), and about twenty sen- 
tences of 20 years’ imprisonment or more. 

The second “action” was a purge process; 
thousands of people were thrown out of their jobs 
or demoted in one way or another. Finally, there 
was (and apparently still continues) the third 
“action,” directed against what is called the “ pri- 
vate sector”—that is, uncompromising private 
traders, nationalised business men, black mar- 
keteers, non-conformist lawyers, doctors, and 
different varieties of pro-Benes “suspects,” all of 
whom, in virtue of the law of October 25, 1948, 
are picked up, usually at 6 a.m., and sent off to 
labour camps for their “re-education.” In prin- 
ciple, these arrests, made on the recommendation 
of regional committees, involve a maximum of two 
years in a labour camp. 

From what I could gather, the conditions of 
work in these camps are not, as a rule, inhuman: 
the prisoners, before being sent to do heavy work, 
pass a medical test; there is a system of payment 
by results, and the “better” prisoners are even 
allowed occasional leave. There is no indication 
that anybody is allowed to starve, or is beaten to 
death, or disappears; but one may well be shocked 
by the principle of the thing, not least because 
some of these arrests are said to be made because 
somebody has had an eye on the prisoner’s flat, 
or is feeling generally vindictive. ether, in 
these circumstances, model citizens emerge from 
the camps at the end of two years may be ‘seri- 
ously doubted. The number of people thus 
picked up (especially during week-ends in the late 
summer and autumn this year) is not officially 
known; but, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates, it amounts to about 5,000 people in Prague, 
and perhaps another 5,000 in the rest of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Apart from spivs, slackers, non-conformist 
lawyers and the like, there have been recently 
quite a number of arrests in the Communist 
Party—a fact referred to by Slansky in a recent 
speech. All these arrests may not, numerically, 
armount to very much, but the moral effect of this 
“token terror” has been very serious. How 
often, during these weeks, have I noticed that 
shifty, furtive look in people’s eyes, a look of ill- 
suppressed fear. I was particularly conscious of 
it since the day when the New York Herald 
Tribune had (unjustifiably) bracketed my name 
with that of Mr, Zilliacus! “Hm, yes . . .” an 
official would say, fidgeting uneasily in his chair, 
“you’ve just come from—from—Belgrade? ” 
“No,” I would say, “I have just come from 
London.” “Ah, yes, but——” Another old 
Communist acquaintance whom I cheerfully rang 
up, spluttered through the ’phone that he was 
busy, and would be busy for weeks, and promptly 
hung up the receiver. 

Not everybody was quite so absurd, but there is 
one thing certain. Nothing in Czechoslovakia 
to-day is worse than to be suspected of Titoism. 
Slansky was extremely violent on the subject, and 
said that the utmost vigilance must be exercised 
by all Communists in relation to anyone showing 
the slightest symptoms of the disease. In the 
West, Titoism may be considered an intellectual 
attitude; in Czechoslovakia it is tantamount to 
high treason. One must say that, in their own 
ruthless way, the Russians have been extremely 
smart in stamping out Titoism in the People’s 
Democracies. Tito and Pijadje and Djilas can 


produce all the arguments in the world they like 
to show that they are right and that Moscow is 
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wrong; that, in the official Czech view, is totally 
irrelevant—one simply does not argue about the 
merits of Titoism any more than one can argue 
about the merits of murder, or sadism, or high 
treason. The purpose of the Rajk Trial was to 
demonstrate that to be a Titoite was to be an 
agent of American imperialism, plotting against 
the unity of the Soviet bloc. 

I asked one Czech Communist whether he, and 
the Czechs generally, really believed that Tito had 
been an agent of the Gestapo and an agent of 
American Imperialism. Had he not, after all, nearly 
gone to war with the Americans and British over 
Trieste? “Agent, agent—well, that’s a facon de 
parler; one doesn’t take literally everything that 
was said at the Rajk Trial; but, mind you, in 
terms of Soviet foreign policy, and Czech foreign 
policy for that matter, the conclusions we were 
all forced to draw from the Rajk Trial are per- 
fectly logical. We have no choice. Yugoslavia is 
bound, sooner or later, to become an American 
satellite; our ecohomy and our political future are 
bound up with the Soviet Union; we cannot, as 
a Socialist country, ignore her 30 years’ experi- 
ence, nor can we do without her assistance, both 
military and economic. That is, of course, if we 
want to go on with this Socialist experiment. And 
there is nobody in Czechoslovakia who is going 
to, or will dare to, say No.” And he added that 
Tito, who was “a megalomaniac,” had got him- 
self into a dreadful jam. “ We had the programme 
of Yugoslavia’s industrial development all mapped 
out; we Czechs were going to help Yugoslavia in 
a very big way in return for food and metals, and 
now they are, of course, at the mercy of the 
Americans. And just look at their standard of 
living, and their economic progress compared with 
ours! ” 

The Czechs have had a traditional liking for 
Yugoslavia, and Tito himself was popular as 
Yugoslavia’s great war leader; the Yugoslavs have 
so many qualities which the Czechs lack. But my 
guess—though I may be wrong—is that, just 
because they are such reasonable and rather un- 
romantic people, their country is the most Tito- 
proof of all the countries of Eastern Europe. 
Also, despite Slansky’s stern warning, I doubt 
whether there are any strong pro-Tito tendencies 
among the Czech Communists; they have always 
been a legal party in Czechoslovakia (except 
during the occupation), with strong pro-Moscow 
traditions and a reluctance to depart from the 
established party line. Maybe there are devia- 
tiens on a low level (among those people to whom 
Slansky referred), but I have found no basis at 
all for the story put forward by M. Bourdet in 
Combat—a paper reflecting a French intellectual 
attraction to Titoism—about “ imported” Com- 
munists like Slansky and Geminder eclipsing 
“native” Communists like Gottwald and 
Zapotocky. Surprises are always possible, but if 
one can be certain of anything, one can scarcely 
doubt the solid pro-Moscow unity of the Czech 
Communist leadership. 

As for the rank-and-file, many will, no doubt, 
have their tongue in their cheek while reading all 
about the “Fascist reptiles” of Belgrade, Sofia, 
Budapest, and, before long, Warsaw; but they are 
not likely to do anything silly themselves. That 
no super-trial of Titoites is contemplated in 
Czechoslovakia is, indeed, suggested by the state- 
ments of Brankov in the Rajk Trial; while he was 
categorical about Titoist gangs operating in 
Poland and Bulgaria, he sounded very uncertain 
about Czechoslovakia, when pressed by the Public 
Prosecutor. Prague rumour has it, however, that 
if there is going to be no Titoist trial in Czecho- 
slovakia, a big American spy trial is in the offing. 

Prague, December. ALEXANDER WERTH 
(To be concluded) 


’ 
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IT ALL DEPENDS 


Tue Chairman of the Tribunal sat under a 
high plush canopy; on his right two bulky re- 
presentatives of the Trade Unions, on his left 
an academic of sorts, as I guessed, and a Services 
representative. The Conscientious Objector 
under examination stood in open court below 
the visitors’ gallery, in front of the Table of Five, 
and both questions and answers were audible 
to all. Behind the Chairman hung an accusing 
portrait of George V in scarlet military uniform, 
grasping a sword. 

Why should a Tribunal resemble a legal trial ? 
The criminal who is condemned in the eyes of 
the world is guilty, but the C.O. who is rejected 
is to be considered merely as unsuccessful, 
unacceptable ; the defendant in a law court is 
questioned on matters of fact, in a Tribunal on 
matters of belief; fear in a witness may reveal 
facts that he is trying to hide, but can only make 
a declaration of his beliefs confused and inar- 
ticulate. The importance of this struck me as 
soon as I realised that the Tribunal was mainly 
investigating not the sincerity of an argument, 
which was nearly always apparent, but its coher- 
ence. In the cases I saw, in which the objection 
was dismissed, the Tribunal stated that they 
thought the Objector was genuine in his beliefs, but 
did not think that his reasonings hung together. 
Was that surprising ? On the one occasion when 
an Objector was permitted to read some notes 
he had written in his defence (incidentally, as 
the others all had to argue verbally, this was 
unfair), although his case was of a nature re- 
pugnant to the Tribunal, the reading was so 
cogent and fluent that he was successful. Had 
he been examined verbally for long, his chances 
would have been slender. 

Inquisitorial atmosphere tells most on minors 
and young men. The symbols of authority 
loom large for the boy who has just left school, 
and the young man, readily persuaded that he 
is involved in some tremendous Kafkaesque in- 
justice which he is powerless to prevent, can be 
driven into complete silence, cocky defiance, 
or even in the precipitancy of the moment into 
giving opinions which are not really his. In 
some ways the mechanism of a Tribunal is even 
harsher than that of a law court. A proper jury 
has the grace to retire before discussing the 
accused, but the Tribunal debated among them- 
selves your sincerity or the soundness of your 
case, for all to hear. A proper judge can curb 
the irrelevance or bullying strategy of a prosecu- 
tor, but the Chairman of the Tribunal, who was 
a professional judge, although he seemed em- 
barrassed by the heavy-handed and untrained 
methods of his colleagues, was apparently not 
entitled to call them to order. 

Secondly, all this was aggravated by some 
startling incivility. The Tribunal appeared to 
want to have it both ways—on behalf of society 
to call the young man to account as an adult, 
but to treat him, nevertheless, with the jocose 
arrogance of the Housemaster. One of the 
Trade Union men (shall we call him X ?) was 
the delinquent here. He was, to be fair, un- 
prepossessing ; in his element, when dealing with 
the more timid, but silent while the intelligent 
talked ; and plainly unacquainted with the normal 
run of pacifist arguments. 

There was one small religious enthusiast, 
bobbing up and down in the “ dock,’’ being 
examined by X, who to the surrealist eye began to 
look like a loose black button, dangling from the 
clothes of his vast persecutor 

**How would you set about opposing an in- 


vader ?”’ asked X. 
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** By love,”’ was the answer. 

“Huh! What’s the use of love with a Panzer 
division coming down the street !”’ 

This was followed by a vigorous laugh and a 
glance round court. X’s technique was merely 
to rephrase the Objector’s statement in burlesque 
form and throw it back at him. When the young 
man advocated non-resistance in the case of 
invasion, he exclaimed : ‘‘ So you wouldn’t mind 
seeing your best friend killed in front of you !”” 
This attribution of callousness so stunned the 
other that he said nothing. Perhaps his silence 
was taken as shamefaced assent. He was rejected. 
In other cases X would ask a question, and during 
the first few sentences of the reply cut in with 
“Oh, we don’t want to hear about that,’’ or 
“You’re not answering my question, are you ?” 
Once he asked if one young man belonged to a 
political party. 

“No,” was the answer, ‘as I 
with any of them.” 

** So you’re going to start a party on your own, 
eh ?”’ was X’s unfriendly comment. 

None of the Objectors was uncivil to 
Tribunal. 

Religious objections usually resolved themselves 
into scriptural quotations and counter-quotations 
by Objector and Tribunal. This schoolman’s or 
Pharisaic approach was, of course, hopeless, as 
could probably be seen best by a sceptic, such as 
myself. What Christ thought of social problems 
has remained a matter for personal interpretation, 
long sanctioned by Protestantism. Serious opinion 
has varied from the out-and-out condemnation 
of war by the Early Fathers to the more up-to-date 
views of Loyola and the bomb-blessing bishops. 
The dilemma of a Tribunal, an ancient dilemma, 
is tO examine revelation on rational grounds, The 
dialogue would run on these lines. 

X : “* When Christ quoted ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ what makes you think that that applies to 
killing in self-defence ?”’ 


do not agree 


the 


Objector: {perhaps of limited intelligence) 
“But He did mean that. It says so. ‘ Not kill’ 
means not kill anyone.”’ 

X : * You’ve said that before. But we want rea- 


sons. What chain of reasoning led you to that 
conclusion ?” 

Objector : “ It isn’t reasoning. It’s in the Bible.” 

X : “ What you think is in the Bible, rather. 
You still haven’t given us a reason,”’ 

This method of attack may separate the quick- 
witted from the stolid, as the quick-witted, seeing 
which way the wind is blowing, will hasten to 
garnish his case with more sophisticated trappings; 
but it is no way of telling sincerity from imposture. 
The sort of defence given above is the immemorial 
reply of the religious dissentient ; it is also ex- 


tremely easy for the fraud to mimic. Cross- 
examination can find out nothing. 
The third heading concerns myself. When my 


time came, I expected a rough handling, because of 
the unpopular brand of pacifism which I believe 
in. Far from it, I was treated with deference and 
passed in three minutes. The irony must have 
struck my predecessor in the who put 
forward an identical case, but met a quarter of an 
hour’s grilling and hostile examination. What had 
happened ? What was the magic talisman I bore ? 


I think now that it was that amulet of the in- 


* dock,”’ 


fluential, which has been called the “Old Boy 
Network.” 

I had already noticed that Objectors were 
frequently asked what political party they belonged 
to or what school they came from, \ it 
had no bearing on the issue, and that greater 
politeness was extended to a public school product. 
In my case, I was alone in wearing an expensive 


lounge suit, and once of the few with a mar 
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a 


public school accent. I deliberately held myself 
straight in contrast to the almost deformed 
movements of many of the others; I called them 
“ Sir”? ; I may have looked a games player. The 
Chairman’s first words to me were a little pleasantry 
about the pronunciation of my name, accompanied 
by a smile, as if a private signal to me that I was 
among friends. Immediately the situation recalled 
a hundred other “‘ Old Boy” interviews of the 
past, when the interviewer swings like a happy 
and inquisitive monkey through the family tree 
of his client. 
were somehow dispensed with, and I was taken on 
by the academic-looking gentleman. 

“‘ What University had I been to?” 

* Oxford.” 

“ And what College ?.”’ 

I named one of the most socially selective. A 
smile passed over the faces of two of them. 
““Happy days! Happy days” it seemed to 
croon., 

“You say here,’ continued my questioner, 
looking at my written defence (which each 
Objector is allowed to send in beforehand), that 
violence cannot be a satisfactory solution to a 
national quarrel. What would you say about the 
Dutch War for religious freedom or the American 
War of Independence? Surely they achieved 
their objects satisfactorily ? ” 

The walls of the courtroom took on the glow of 
Jacobean panelling. The history don had put a 
question. Discuss. My answer, simple as it was, 
was greeted with enthusiasm. 

“A very fair reply, very fair,’’ he said benevo- 
lenily, and looked along the Bench at the others. 
The Old Boys nodded like clockwork. Suddenly 
X broke in, determined to have a share in the 
intelligent appreciation of my virtues. 

“How would you set about opposing an 
invasion ?”” 

*“ By recommending and carrying out a policy 
of complete non-resistance,’”’ I said, and in my 
_mind echoed the less periphrastic answer “ By 
love.”’ 

X nodded gravely ; then, turning to the others, 
gave his vote first: “‘ Absolutely satisfied.” 

JASPITOS 


ARCHITECT, CRITIC AND 
PUBLIC 


T HE trouble about architecture is that the second 
of the three parties in the title, whose relation- 


ship it is the purpose of this essay to discuss, is 


missing altogether. There is no regular criticism 
of current architecture comparable with art 
criticism, dramatic criticism or music criticism. 
Whether the critics are not forthcoming because 
there is too little public interest in buildings, or 
whether the absence of public interest is due to 
there being no critical writing to stimulate it, 
would be difficult to say. The fact remains that 
the man in the street, be he ever so intelligent 
and discriminating about books and plays, has no 
habit of looking at architecture intelligently; for 


him it is either a professional mystery beyond his 


power to understand or an act of God—like the 


weather—beyond his capacity to control. 

There used to be popular discrimination about 
architecture, if only among well educated people. 
In the eighteenth century to know something 
about the art was part of every gentleman’s stock 
in trade: The change since then is due to a num- 
ber of causes besides the gradual disappearance of 


a leisured class; it is px: tly due, for example, to 
the increasing complexity of building technique. 
If the eighteenth-century gentleman had an eye 
for proportion and a taste for the niceties of 


X an@ the other Trade Unionist. 


scholarship, which his successors seem to have 
lost, both he and the ordinary man in the street 
also had a working knowledge of building 
materials sufficient to enable them to understand 
at a glance the structural basis of any building 
they looked at. They knew instinctively when a 
timber beam or a stone wall was strong enough to 
do its job because of their life-long familiarity 
with the properties of wood and stone, and this 
gave a practical basis to their interest in architec- 
ture. But now wooden beams have given place to 
reinforced concrete or patent floor-slabs of some 
kind, and stone walling to steel framing. Their 
proportions are based on elaborate mathematical 
calculations, and they have thus lifted architec- 
tural technique out of the range of direct human 
experience. 

Nevertheless, habits of the eye change like other 
habits, and it is by no means necessary that tech- 
nical complexity should put architecture beyond 
the grasp of the ordinary man. He has a pas- 
sionate interest in motor cars, about which he 
readily becomes a connoisseur without necessarily 
understanding everything that goes on beneath the 
bonnet. With motor cars, he knows how to strike 
a nice balance in his mind between looks and per- 
formance, and there is nothing in their technical 
complexity to prevent his doing the same with 
buildings; so we must look elsewhere for the main 
cause of his lack of interest in the latter. 

Perhaps we should blame the complications of 
planning rather than of technique. There are 
many more types of building than there used to 
be, each the result of a study of some highly 
specialised procedure—like the routine of a 
general hospital or the sequence of processes that 
takes place in a factory—and each strongly in- 
fluenced in its appearance by planning considera- 
tions. The ordinary man, realising this, feels that 
judgment needs more inside knowledge than he 
possesses, and prefers to leave the whole business 
to the experts. The result is the present unhealthy 
state of affairs whereby the only people considered 
capable of criticising architecture are practising 
architects or others similarly qualified. 

This is not only in itself unsatisfactory, because 
without an informed body of lay opinion no art 
can develop properly, but to limit the critics to 
those engaged in the practice of architecture in- 
hibits free criticism by posing problems of pro- 
fessional ethics. In the other arts—painting, say, 
or literature—there is no disadvantage, and several 
obvious advantages, in the critic being also a per- 
former. Many good art-critics are themselves 
painters, and literary critics (since the medium of 
criticism is the written word) are by definition 
writers. But they are not, like architects, rivals 
for each other’s jobs. When one architect allows 
himself to sit in judgment on another architect’s 
work there is always the possible inference that 
next time a similar commission comes along it 
ought to be given to him. 

But freer criticism of one architect by another is 
not enough. Some way has to be found of get- 
ting the ordinary man habituated to looking at the 
buildings around him and feeling that their quality 
is his concern. However much it is necessary to 
emphasise that a good building must work well 
in addition to looking well, the fact remains that 
architecture is a visual art. In discussing the 
public’s ability to apprehend it as such we come 
up against the same difficulties that Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer has already analysed in these pages in 
relation to painting. Like painting, architecture 
once had rules which it has now lost. This is 
not the place to discuss the degree to which 
modern architecture is itself becoming another 
style with its own set of rules, or how much the 
mechanisation of architectural technique is driv- 
ing it towards a largely diagrammatic form of ex- 
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pression, so that the urge to stylise must find 
another outlet. But, accepting the principle that 
the use of the historic styles, when it is not func- 
tionally impractical, is in any. case culturally 
meaningless, we are left with the vacuum created 
by their gradual disappearance and the consequent 
absence of any valid criteria of criticism. 

Mr. Mortimer suggested that most people’s in- 
terest in painting began by being an interest in 
subject, and that only on the basis of that interest 
were they able to train their eye to make a full 
and discriminating aesthetic response. The place 
of subject in painting might be said to be taken in 
architecture by that connoisseurship about the 
styles in which the amateur of architecture has 
specialised since the eighteenth century, and, for 
the less educated, by a sentimental appreciation 
of antiquity and all the overtones it possesses. 
Architecture, that is to say, has, like painting, 
depended for its effect much more on emotional 
(or associative) values than on strictly aesthetic 
ones. The historic styles have provided, in a 
sense, a short cut to architectural appreciation 
that has made the exercise of active visual dis- 
crimination unnecessary; but now, pending the 
establishment of a new idiom, culturally and 
technically more relevant to our time, a high stan- 
dard can only be set by learning the use of the 
eye afresh. 

Architectural appreciation, however, is confused 
by the presence of subject in another sense: of 
the purpose of the building which, as noted 
already, the spectator knows he must take into 
account without feeling confident that he has the 
inside knowledge to do so. Yet this is an asset 
to architecture as well as a cause of complication. 
It means that architecture, setting as it does the 
tone of his environment, is clearly a matter that 
concerns the ordinary man for many practical 
reasons even if he has got into the habit of rega-d- 
ing it as none of his concern as an art. Indeed 
his lack of interest in the design of buildings may 
well be due to a suspicion that an art which 
ought to be based on his own needs too often 
puts other considerations first. He reads about 
housing in the newspapers, but only as a statistical 
answer to an administrative problem, and he sees 
grandiose government buildings that only seem 
designed to create another barrier between the 
officials they house and himself. It may be, 
therefore, that architecture must draw closer to 
him as a utility before it can claim his interest 
aesthetically. It is, fortunately, in a strong posi- 
tion to do both at the same time. For architec- 
ture is itself an educative medium. It can fulfil 
the purpose of advertising the potential of the 
modern world, and thus help to create a demand 
for that rational application of means to ends from 
which what is called modern architecture takes 
much of its inspiration. 

It is wasted energy to try to wean the public 
away from its sentimental attachment to period 
architecture and architecture rich in romantic 
associations, with the idea of instilling into it a 
liking for good taste for its own sake. Its attach- 
ment to the styles of the past is quite natural and 
is due, among other things, to the sense of security 
they give in a world increasingly dominated by 
the unknown. But as soon as this very unknown 
—ihe new world of science—is shown to be an 
ally not an enemy, the suspicion born of its 
novelty will disappear and with it this clinging 
to the familiar and the traditional. The man who 
has made sure that the motor car is not going to 
run away with him is not going to demand that 
it should model its appearance and its rate of pro- 
gress on the horse carriage. 

It is not his taste that wants educating, but 
first his understanding of what architecture could 
do for him and then, simply, his eye. His pre- 
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semt preferences—or prejudices—are not them- 
selves visual; he has got so out of the habit of 
looking at buildings critically, whether they are 
period or modern, that he is just not aware 
whether proportion is pleasing, materials well 
used or scale appropriate. To remedy this is a 
long process, but that is where the necessity for 
criticism comes in. 

There is, however, one practical difficulty to 
be overcome: the law of libel, which applies 
more stringently to architecture than to the other 
arts because of the large amount of someone 
else’s money involved. To put up a building is 
not only to commission a work of architecture, 
but also to invest money in property, and in 
criticising an architect’s work it is often diffi- 
cult to draw the line between what is merely an 
opinion on his merits as a designer and what is 
an Opinion on his competence to handle—or in- 
competence to mishandle—a client’s or a com- 
pany’s funds. 

Whether critics could speak their minds more 
freely if they were specifically invited to a private 
view of every important new building—for the 
same reason that a ticket for a first night or a 
review copy of a book represents an invitation to 
express an opinion on it—is a matter for the legal 
experts. What the critic is most aware of is that 
in the absence of routine press criticism any 
attempt at seriously criticising buildings, since it 
takes on the character of an unwarranted attack, 
creates a resentful critical climate in which 
reasonable discussion is most difficult. As else- 
where, the law of libel chiefly operates not when 
it is really applicable but through the atmosphere 
of caution it engenders. J. M. RICHARDS 


SO THEY SAY... 


How well does the British daily press cover 
events in America? During the first three weeks 
of December, for mstance, there were quite a 
number of imteresting American § stories—-the 
second trial of Alger Hiss, the New York 
drought, the Hopkins “atomic leakage” scare, 
the inglorious departure from the public scene of 
Mr. Parnell Thomas, America’s decision to keep 
the monopoly of atom-bomb manufacture, and 
three worthwhile U.N. debates—on the colonies, 
the Soviet Five-Power peace pact, and the inter- 
nationalisation of Jerusalem. 

Over the period, incomparably the best cover- 
age was given by the Manchester Guardian, 
whose despatches from Alastair Cooke are an 
outstanding feature in contemporary journalism. 
As for the Hiss trial, the Guardian was the only 
paper with full reports; most papers ignored it 
completely. The other stories most fully covered 
by the Gucrdian were the drought and the Harry 
Hopkins smear campaign. In the three weeks 
under review, it devoted some 625 column inches 
to American news. 

Next best American coverage was in the Daily 
Telegraph, with nearly 600 column inches of 
space. (This, however, included two long 
features on the New York theatre.) The 
Telegraph paid most attention to the Hopkins 
story, all “atom” news, and the drought. Uno 
did not fare so well, while Hiss might as well 
not have existed. 

The Times came third in coverage, with 
around 500 column inches. Uno debates, par- 
ticularly on the colonies, received most space; 
Hiss, Hopkins, the bomb, and the drought got 
only brief mention. 

Of the popular papers, the Daily Express was 
well ahead, with about 400 column inches— 
mainly by virtue of its daily half-column of 
charivaria from C. V. R. Thompson in New York. 


Its coverage was, not unexpectedly, distributed 
somewhat differently from the “ quality” papers: 
apart from one big front-page story on the 
colonies (“UNO OUTVOTES THE EMPIRE”), the 
main items of American news appeared to be 
Shirley Temple’s divorce, Clark Gable’s mar- 
riage, and the drought. 

The Daily Mail had some 270 inches of 
American news, partly made up of Don Iddon’s 
weekly “feature.” The atom bomb was always 
good for space in the Mal—as was the daughter 
of a film producer who was shot in a police chase. 

The News Chronicle, devoting less space to 
America than the Mail, gave a much wider 
coverage, and none of the important stories went 
unmentioned. The N.Y. water shortage came in 
for amusing treatment by Robert Waithman, but 
the excellent coverage of the first Hiss trial was 
not repeated. 

The Daily Herald, despite a regular “ Ameri- 
can Commentary” by Arthur Webb, only 
managed some 150 inches of American news, in 
which Shirley Temple’s affairs occupied a dispro- 
portionately important place. 

The Daily Mirror, surprisingly, mustered 
nearly 300 inches of space, but this was mainly 
devoted to features on what Americans are wear- 
ing, eating, thinking, etc. Lake Success stories 
got the best showing as far as “hard” news went. 

The Daily Graphic had the most meagre cover- 
age, averaging a few imches a day, although it tried 
to make up for it with a weekly “ Searchiight on 
America” feature. 

The Daily Worker’s use of the considerable 
space it devoted to American stories was highly 
selective. Specimen: U.S. ATOM SCARE MANIACS 
POUNCE ON WALLACE. AUTOLYCUS 


“NOM D’UN CHIEN” 


Tar dogs are better value than cats nobody will 
dispute—nobody, at any rate, who has come across 
Ylla’s remarkable dog photographs. This is not 
to deny that cats are elegant and seductive, and 
often extremely beautiful; but they have cnly one 
face. Dogs, as Yila brilliantly shows, have an 
actor’s versatility of countenance. Moreover, dogs 
are often cats, but cats are seldom dogs. 

My own dog is a cat. She is also a lioness, a 
wolf, a fox, a doe, a frog, and a cobra. One could 
not have much better value than that—some might 
even think too much. Her identity card self is an 
Alsatian bitch, sable grey, with a dark diamond on 
her pale forehead; and when she gazes at me with 
love and crumples back her tall, r’ush, shell-pink 
ears, she puts on the most constant of her many 
human faces, which, with her dark caste mark and 
her glowing, black-rimmed, far-eastern eyes, is 
that of an Indian maiden. I did not name her and 
her name ts Queenie. 

I came late in life into the domestic pet world, 
and had no intention of entering it at all. I desired 
neither cat nor canary; and, as for dogs, my 
sympathies lay, if anywhere, with that liberal but 
ruffled school of thought (William Macaulay, 
Henry Orwell, Lord Forster, Rose Reed, George 
Plomer, E. M. Berners) which felt that a firm 
stand should be made against British sentimentality 
over dogs—dirty, noisy creatures—or disliked 
having the pavements fouled. Buf I chanced to 
do some kindnesses to Queenie when she was very 
young and in need of help, and from that moment 
she marked me for her own. I knew little about 
dogs and had no means of maintaining one; but to 
be wooed by the most beautiful dog tn the world 
was difficult to resist, and, like Mignonne the 
panther in the Balzac story, she had her way in 
the end. 


In spite of the dog denouncers, who say that 
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dogs are over-publicised, little seems to be known 
about them or their ways. Streams of books 
appear on the birds, and concealed 
cameras flash and click at them, day and night, 
even in their most intimate moments, until one 
wonders that they do not suffer from all manner 
of inhibitions and neuroses, and perhaps they do. 
But helpful books about dogs for the ordinary dog- 
owner are comparatively few, and those that have 
come my way are, like professional opinion, often 
contradictory and confusing. Siu Reginald 
St.-Johnston, for example, in Dogs of Every Kird, 
says: “A dog’s stomach is relatively small and ill- 
adapted for overloading.” Major R. C. G. 
Hancock, in The Right to Keep Dogs, 
says: “The stomach is large, in big breeds 
nearly as big as that of a horse—ten times its bulk.” 
When there is so profound a disagreement over the 
size of a dog’s stomach, it is small wonder that 
there should also be confusion over what should 
be put into It. 

When one acquires a dog one has to feed it. 
What could be simpler? One’s own after-dinner 
left-overs with some extra bits of meat added, lots 
of nice dog biscuits, and a bone for dessert. And 
what could be further from the truth? (Queenie, 
when I started her off this way, skilfully picked 
out the bits of meat, gave the biscuits a bleak look, 
was delighted with the bone—and next morning 
utiered little cries of pain when she defecated. 
More information was clearly needed, and I went 
in search of it. These are hard times, of course, 
for master as well as dog; better to be born a 
French poodle than an English bulldog; but 
although Mr. Rowland Johns (in his Dog 
Treasury) informs us that “Exhaustive tests in 
America have demonstrated that dogs can be 

naintained for long periods on plant proteins,” 
this was not a faith that Queenie appeared to 
embrace, or such vets as I visited to have heard 
of. Meat, if one could get it, preferably raw, 
preferably cooked, and in quantities over which 
also there was far from being any unanimity of 
opinion. So far so good. But what about veget- 
ables? Yes, of course—and here a great pro- 
fusion of baffling advice came my way—pvtato 
was bad for dogs; potato did no harm; root veget- 
ables were indigestible; raw carrot was good for 
the coat; the outside leaves of cabbage would do; 
lettuce and spinach were best—while Queenie 
continued patiently to extricate her meat from the 
midst of cabbage, sprouts, caulifiower, spinach, 
lettuce, potato, onion, and carrot cooked or raw. 

Then, after nearly two years of futile cooking, I 
came upon Major Hancock’s book. “ Vitamin C 

rom the fruit and vegetable world need not be 
catered for, as the dog has its own factory within 
the body for this.” O science! O reason! Veget- 
ables didn’t matter; we were even told why, and 
our protracted struggle was at 
revere Major Hancock—or at any rate we would 
if he had not referred slightingly to Queenie in 
his otherwise admirable book. “In a healthy 
animal, not too degenerated by human mal- 
practice in breeding, the gastric contains 
sufficient hydrochloric acid to soften bone.” So 
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there are far too many other degenerate dogs in 
my district who have had painful, expensive and 
sometimes fatal bone trouble, and I therefore feel 
obliged to by-pass Sir Reginald, who adds, indeed, 
a new terror to the subject (“ A good big bone, bur 
to risk cracking the teet', is 
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rather cautiously excepts “large -fiat beef 
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bones.” I side with Mr. C. R. Acton (Dogs 
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Their Care and Training), who “strongly 
deprecates giving dogs bones.” Indeed, in my 
short experience among dogs, Old Mother Hub- 
bard has much to answer for, even if we regard 
her in the most charitable light and allow that 
the bone she was expecting to find in her 
cupboard was not a chicken, rabbit, or fish bone. 

But if Mr. Acton rejoices with me in the bare- 
ness of her cupboard, his own is full of condition 
powders. He is most insistent upon their import- 
ance as a regular part of a dog’s diet. And here 
Major Hancock’s eyes start from his head. 
“ What is a condition powder?” he cries. “Don’t 
buy such preparations unless their formula is 
printed on the package. In any case, I hotly 
dispute the implication that the dog is unique 
in that he must be ‘conditioned.” Major 
Hancock is the man for me, though I did not need 
his advice over this. Queenie has never had 2 con- 
dition powder in her life, and She shines like a seal. 

The Major has some equally sensible and 
severe things to say about breeding practices. 
Breeding is just as easy as feeding, of course; 
you simply borrow a suitable dog from a friend 
at the psychological moment, and leave the two 
dear things alone in the garden for an hour or 
so. . . . Alas, there are many snags: bitches 
are as choosey over their husbands as over their 
food; they like and need to be courted, not raped; 
if they and their “intended” are virgins, they 
will probably require guidance; and finally there 
may be physical disability. Of the four mates, 
handsome fellows all, I offered Queenie in three 
seasons, she fancied only one, and he turned out 
to have phimosis and an undescended testicle. So 
| admitted the mongrel from next door, for whom 
I knew she had a weakness, and him she pre- 
sented with a litter of eight. For purely aesthetic 
reasons, I would have preferred her to have chil- 
dren as perfect as herself; but more important to 
my mind than breed was sex. 

How much sexual satisfaction, I sometimes 
wonder as I plod about in the canine world, do 
fact, The aristocrats, they have 
their day, perhaps, for there is money to be made 
out of them; but the vast majority of dogs, your 
common cur, what about him or her? Bitches 
want love for only about a fortnight in the year, 
and their owners do not usually need Mr. Acton’s 
exhortations to keep them shut up or send them 
to kennels, for they do not want the trouble of 
puppies. There is also a splendid preparation 
called “ Keepawav,” he says, which, if judiciously 
applied to the lady, will have the effect its label 
claims for it. Must not a dog, therefore, count 
even once, in the 
whole course of his life, he happens upon a stray 
bitch, unsterilised and unanointed, in the brief 
heat of her desire, and unescorted by the rest of 


dogs, mm get. 


himself singularly blessed if, 


the neighbouring dogs to dispute possession with 
him—and furthermore in so secluded a place that 
h> does not receive over him, before he has done, 
the contents of the traditional bucket of cold water 
from some outraged passerby? Never the time 


and the place and the loved one all together. And 
dogs have their own owners to contend with, 
too “Now stop that, Brutus! Stop it, 
I say! HOW OFTEN MUST I TELL 
YOU?” I hear this rebuke, not seldom, but on 
Imost every walk I take, and not only from 
women. “I hate to see dogs do that!” said a 
gentieman to me coldly the other day, when I 
expostulated with him for continually interrupt- 


ing Queenie’s genial conversation with his cocker. 
A- I passed upon my way, I wondered whether 
the English might not in course of time manage 
to evolve a dog as puritanical as themselves, a dog, 
perhaps, that would lear. fo wear knickers or a 


t, and blush to be seen out without it. 
J. R. ACKERLEY 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


Ix one of John Buchan’s stories Archie Roylance 
(I think it was) having time on his hands, decided 
to look round the London Theatre. It was in the 
*Twenties and he brought back to Sir Richard 
Hannay a black report. Nothing but “‘ unhealthy 
cynical comedies and gloomy Russian tragedies.” 
One he had particularly disliked, about “‘a dreary 
hag falling in love with a youth.’ It was 
Turgerev’s A Month in the Country. Since then 
we have come to know better and to love these 
Russian country houses in which so little seems to 
happen and so much to take place: where there 
is leisure for the passions to rage ineffectively and 
life, geared to no obvious economic drives, 
exhibits itself. wilfully, wantonly and erratically, 
as the life of the emotions. Perhaps we look back 
to them with a particular nostalgia now that 
leisure is one of the scarcer commodities. But 
the biggest change in our feelings is that we no 
longer invariably attach to the Russians the 
adjective “‘ gloomy.” We see more of the comedy 
in Chehov, for instance, than by all accounts 
they saw thirty or forty years ago. This comes 
partly from a greater familiarity and understand- 
ing, partly from accounts of the early Russian 
productions. It used even to be said, I don’t 
know how truly, that Soviet productions treated 
Chehov as broad farce. If so, they would have 
their own reasons (ideological) for doing so, and 
we would have ours (artistic) for not following 
them. Indeed it seems to me as if we are in 
danger of reacting too sharply away from the 
‘““ gloomy ’’ view—of emphasising the comic at 
the expense of the humanity and the pathos ; 
and the trouble is that in a time of falling standards 
our notioas of the comic are less civilised. 
Farce, burlesque, broad comedy impose their 
cruder values and High Comedy is temporarily 
out of use. 

The comedy in Turgenev, for instance, is of 
the highest, a pervasive, compassionate irony 
which draws from us smiles—and wry ones—but 
few laughs, still fewer guffaws. ‘‘ A dreary old hag 
in love with a youth” is a crass description of 
A Month in the Country, but we haven't advanced 
very far if we are invited, as we are in the Old Vic’s 
present production, to laugh at the absurd 
situation of a changeable fifty-year-old woman’s 
falling for an awkward, gawky boy. Indeed we 
have gone back. For during the war we saw 
Miss Valerie Taylor giving exactly the right tone 
to this predicament in a production which might, 
I suppose, be considered more theatrically vulgar 
than this one, but which had the great advantage 
of “ placing ’’ exactly the depth at which we were 
to feel for Natalia Petrovna. 

A beautiful woman who feels herseif just at the 
point of wane, Natalia Petrovna has never before 
been in love. She has married a practical ordinary 
fellow who busies himself with his estate; and 
she has beguiled herself for four years with an 
intellectual affair—or better perhaps a liaison of 
sensibility—with a man of her own age who, if 
he hopes for more than she intends, is yet prepared 
to play her civilised game. It has served to pass 
the long hot leisured days agreeably enough, one 
supposes, until suddenly a fatal feverish passion 
takes hold of her, a passion for the tutor in charge 
of her little son. As the fever mounts and rages, 
it destroys one by one all the relationships which 
surround her. Now the first thing that must be 
decided in displaying this predicament is the angle 
from which we, the audience, are to view it. 
The stage, it has been said, is a crude medium and 
an audience must have an attitude firmly and 
decisively imposed upon it. An older woman 
falling in love with a young man—this situation 
may reach the intensities of pathos, or it may, 
looked at in quite another way, be comic. Which 
Turgenev intended it is the first business of the 
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producer (and then the actors) to make up their 
mind about. Mr. Michel Saint Denis, a producer 
whose views we have certainly learned to respect, 
has plumped for the comic (but not, I think, in 
that case as decisively as he should have). The 
choice is, in my view, entirely wrong. It does 
violence to the whole spirit of Turgenev, as 
delicate a re-creator of the climate of sensibility 
as he is of landscape. To my mind A Month 
in the Country is a most perfect little representa- 
tion, exactly noted in its progression, beautifully 
observed in its horrifying details, touchingly 
exhibited, of a destructive passion arriving un- 
wanted, taking an alien hold against the victim’s 
will, and irresistibly sweeping her up the illusory 
heights and then down to the empty wastes that 
such madnesses bring us to. We are surely not 
meant to laugh at this: we undergo it, and, in 
the theatre. at a merciful remove. 

A production, then, which takes a quite different 
aim, which decides arbitrarily against allowing us 
to feel, which allows us—no, encourages us—to 
laugh openly at Natalia Petrovna, is one which I 
find hard to criticis¢ sympathically. Yet irritated 
by constant misplaced laughs, one may miss many 
charmingly contrived scenes which are not affected 
by them. The second act, which takes place in 
the garden, illustrates for me the best and worst 
in this production. It starts off with two abomin- 
ably unfunny comic servants and ends up with an 
abominably unfunny ludicrous suitor (if the actors 
will forgive me: it is not their fault). But in 
between there are two excellently acted scenes. 
The first is the exquisitely natural encounter 
between the tutor and Natalia’s seventeen-year- 
old ward Verotchka. Miss Yvonne Mitchell is 
remarkable here. Young girls on the stage are 
so often just miniature actresses. Miss Mitchell 
is altogether a girl, is all angles and directness, 
casualness and excitement. She is just at the 
point where, without even knowing it herself, she 
too is falling in love with the young man who is 
off-handedly absorbed in tying a tail on a kite. 
The point of this little scene is as beautifully 
caught and marked in the playing as it is in the 
writing. These children are succeeded on the 
stage by Natalia and her Rakitin. In Natalia, the 
drug is already working. (Only in this act does 
the production of her approach the author’s in- 
tentions. Natalia in the text is twenty-nine; 
forty would be a legitimate approximation for a 
modern audience. But in the other acts her dress 
and make-up seem to be designed to add a further 
ten years on to that.) She is lit up from within. 
But she is away with her eyes in pursuit of the 
enviably young. And so, slowly in Rakitin is built 
up the suspicion of what is happening. This is 
Miss Angela Baddeley’s best scene; and Mr. 
Michael Redgrave holds the note superbly. But 
he does that throughout. His performance is 
exemplary. His Rakitin stands, so to speak, at 
just that distance from himself that the ironist 
commonly keeps (so long as he is untouched); and 
when he moves into passion it is with an admir- 
ably restrained intensity that leaves us feeling as 
we should about ail these people: Ah, the self- 
absorption of them all. These scenes are delight- 
ful to watch; both comedy, yes, but it is a high 
naturalistic comedy with a poignancy at its centre. 

Certainly the comedy broadens out from this 
refinement through the Doctor out to the minor 
characters. But with the exception of Mr. Red- 
grave the acting strikes me in this production 
as suffering from an excess of expressive empha- 
sis. It catches the manner but not the heart of the 
characters. The young tutor should be shy 
and awkward, of course. But not with this excess 
of shyness and shambling. And then the Docior, 
“the local Talieyrand, M. le Diplomat,” the por- 
trait of him should allow for the outburst of 
sincerity at the end of his proposal, which starts 
as pure comedy. In the St. James’s production 
during the war, Mr. Ronald Squire may not have 
been ideally cast but he had the advantage of 
knowing every trick of high comedy. A wink was 
as good as a nod for him: a lifting of the eye- 
brows, a turn of the finger, a glance hardly observ- 
able—it was with these that he made his effects. 
Mr. Mark Dignam’s Doctor is a very assured, 
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rounded portrait, but it comes out of comedy of 
manners, not out of the naturalistic comedy that 
Turgenev was writing. T. C. WorsLey 


RADIO NOTES 


Tue Concise Dictionary of National Biography 
has an account of George Gissing that is a master- 
piece of terse gloom. Near the end come the 
words: “re-visited Italy with Mr. H. G. Wells.” 
Why does one take this as a final touch of the 
macabre; why was Wells assuredly not the com- 
panion with whom one would have chosen to 
make, when elderly and ill and disappointed and 
defeated and morbidly shy and sensitive, once 
more that overpowering pilgrimage to the well- 
springs of our culture? Wells was very decent 
to Gissing, presenting himself at some incon- 
venience (as he explains) at his friend’s death-bed 
and seeing to it that there was a proper supply of 
handkerchiefs. In Experiment in Autobiography 
Wells describes the scene vividly—and then, even 
as the body chills to clay, briskly writes off the 
pessimistic novelist ia the name of the new scien- 
tific humanism: “So ended all that flimsy 
inordinate stir of grey matter that was George 
Gissing . . . he would not and perhaps could not 
look life squarely in the eyes.” 

Wells himself, defective in sensibility and taste 
though he was, did look life squarely in the eyes. 
There is a wonderful photograph that shows him 
doing so at the age of ten, despite the photo- 
grapher having provided him with what is 
plainly a very nice book. And this, I think, was 
the Wells that Kingsley Martin’s “New Judg- 
ment” most potently conjured up—the man who 
grew from that cocky, impertinent, vastly bright 
boy in the servants’ hall, with no more art to him, 
or apprehension of art, than you would find in 
Pluto or Mickey Mouse, yet looking the world 
straight in the face as if with the simultaneous 
intentions of analysing it, squeezing it, and cock- 
ing a snook at it. First in a rather shakily veri- 
similar encounter with an inquiring couple on 
bicycles, and subsequently in a much more sub- 
stantial and wholly delightful exchange of 
reminiscences with J. F. Horrabin, the man was 
built up for us in all his buoyancy, in all his 
touchiness, in all the earnest and urgent quality 
of his challenge to homo sapiens. Listening, I 
realised again how to one whole generation at 
least he had been a beacon second only to the 
supreme dazzle of Shaw. Here was the story- 
teller who had picked us up from Jules Verne and 
Tarzan and, by a process in which there was 
nothing but delight, conducted us imto an adult 
universe—the universe of Mill and Darwin and 
Huxley. It was perhaps an oddly old-fashioned 
nmiheu for a prophet, and it is certainly no longer 
easy to feel Wells as decisively contemporary. 
This broadcast, indeed, seemed at times to come 
to us out of a brave old world, even Bernard 
Shaw being constantly referred to in a past tense. 
Nevertheless one was left with a lively feeling 
that there may still be, in both senses, a future in 
H. G. Wells, and I hope that one result will have 
been the giving of many of his books as Christmas 
presents to young people excessively impressed 
by Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four. 

Gerik Schjelderup’s portrait of Ibsen was 
another full of familiar anecdote and reminiscence, 
but it made me suspect that the forthcoming 
biography by Bergliot Ibsen upon which it drew 
may be oppressively concerned with vindicating 
the domestic character of the dramatist. On the 
following evening, searching the ether for Peer 
Gynt, I came instead upon Ghosts; not Ibsen’s, 
but Dennis Bardens’ on the Light Programme. 
This feature, although presented with some lp- 
service to the notion of making our flesh tradi- 
tionally creep, was in fact a series of first-hand 
accounts of paranormal phenomena experienced 
by various persons in the course of 1949. I found 
it absorbingly interesting. Along with Joyce 
Grenfell’s evocation of certain ghosts of her own 
—notably Nanny Moss and Miss Fern—it made 
the best seasonable entertainment I struck. 

MICHAEL INNES 


THE MOVIES 
“ Bicycle Thieves,”’ at the Curzon 


Once is usually more than enough for the film 
reviewer, but the press-show at the Curzon must 
have found quite a number of enthusiasts enjoying 
de Sica’s Bicycle Thieves for the second time. I 
had seen it myself a couple of months ago in Paris; 
atrocious days in the cinema since were often 
lightened by the thought, “Ah, but there’s 
Bicycle Thieves coming!” Then it was put off. 
One cinema, that tries to specialise in foreign 
films, turned it down. The general conspiracy 
among film makers and film-goers to waste 
money had perhaps been too much shocked by 
news that this starveling cost a mere £9,000. 
What! Wardour Street eyebrows that deal only 
in losses of ten-thousands must have been raised 
indignantly. This wasn’t merely art, it was 
damned economy! Couldn't some Hollywood 
benefactor step tn, buy the thing up, scrap it, 
and substitute a glorious re-make with Bing Bogart 
in I Had to Have that Chevrolet? Some such 
nightmare must have been getting hold of me 
when the Curzon sent out imvitations. In its 
last week the year would see, after all, its best 
film. And if talent, true feeling, quickness and 
charm met with the response they deserve, 
Bicycle Thieves would still be running next 
Christmas. 

It is not, and on its costs couldn’t be, a showy 
piece. Indeed, superficially there is a certain 
shabbiness in the photographic greys and the wan 
tinge imparted to music by sound-track; but such 
little faults one may even prefer in a film that 
immediately appeals. Shabbiness, a newsreel lack 
of pretence, suit the shabby lives and surround- 
ings. How well we have got to know the Rome 
of these film-makers! Not the tourist’s Rome, 
but the city of tenements, short rations, unemploy- 
ment, desolate bus-ends, and children combing 
the streets! A too-easy exploitation of this 


vision shocked us in Angelina; here the vision | 


itself dismays and touches. 
of the bill-paster and his small son brings tears 
to the eyes, it is not only they—an irresistibly 
odd pair—who tease our affections, but the trivi- 
ality of grim circumstance that has led them a 
dance. The bicycle on which their livelihood de- 
pends is stolen; they hunt for it all day, occa- 
sionally picking up the scent, only to lose it again 
among bicycles and bicycle parts by the thousand; 
and towards evening, in despair, the workman 
himself steals a bicycle, is seized by a football 
crowd coming away, cuffed, and let go. A simple 
tale, told in apparently a simple way. 

But its warmth of human and often humorous 
feeling—very different from the treacle-gloss that 


with so many screen-addicts passes for emotion— | 
has been conveyed by the most delicate and quick | 
The detail that everywhere, making its | 


means. 
mark, yet hurries, hurries along; the imagery, 
never obtrusive; the pattern of casualness and the 
deft interplay of moods; the common touch that 
renders uncommon; the flight, the bubble, the 
caricature, the dance: all these, hfted out of their 
tragic aspect, may remind us of Clair. 
in fact, whether technically Brcycle Thieves 


When the adventure | 


A well-informed 
New Year! 


We should be ungrateful if we did not first ef all 
thank those readers who have so generously 
and enthusiastically responded to our Christmas 
and New Year Gift Subscription Offer. At 
the same time may we warmly welcome the 
new readers they have introduced. 

Never before has there been such a wonderful 
response, and with our best wishes to all 
readers, in all parts of the world, for a happy 
and peaceful New Year, we beg to repeat as a 
final reminder the terms of our Gift offer. 


We will post a copy of THe New STATESMAN 
AND NaTIon for Six Months, to anybody 
nominated by a reader, at the special price of 
FIVE SHILLINGS only. This includes post- 
age to any address in the world. (Usual charge 
is 16s. 3d.) 

We have to make one stipulation. Recipicnts 
of these Gift Subscriptions must not be 
already buying the paper so far as you know. 
Because readers chosen by present readers are 
most likely to continue we are prepared to 
bear a considerable loss on this first six months. 
We invite every reader to send as many New 
Year Gift Subscriptions as he or she can think 
of suitable names and addresses; overseas 
addresses will be especially welcome. 





| With the General Election in the offing, the 
| first half of 1950 is bound to be particularly 
| important politically, and we hope you agree 

that THE NeW STATESMAN AND NATION, 

during these months, should have the widest 
| reading we can organise. 
| We will start subscriptions with the first 
| issue following receipt of your instructions 
~— will notify the recipient of your gift. 
! 


North American readers may send One Dollar for cach 
Gift Subscription direct to our New York Agent, British 


Publications Lac., 150 East 35th Street, New York is. 

GRIRD GWILD GRILD TWIARD TROD 

To the Publishers, NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
1o Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 

I agree to the terms of 5 S} Off I - 

f § Six-Mon Gift 

Subscriptions at FIVE SHILLINGS each 
DONOR’S NAME & ADDRESS 


I doubt, |} 


has | 


added anything to Sous les Toits de Paris. It | 


explores the happiest middle means the talkies 


have yet devised. Many more films can emerge | 


from this imspiration, and would to heaven they | 


would! 


| Gift Subccriptia t ” addr 


De Sica’s mastery shows itself remarkably— ' 


if one could doubt it at all after enjoying the 
film—by his use of unprofessional actors. (Here 
he differs sharply from Clair.) All the perfor- 
mances in Bicycle Thieves are as near perfect as 
may be. 
ping sheets off the beds for the pawnbroker and 
trotting up to see Madame Ctairvoyant, but the 
little gnome of a roadsweeper in a drooping coat 
who only opens his mouth once, to utter an in- 
articulate but expressive plaint; and the figures of 
the bill-paster (Lamberto Maggiorani) and hi 
eight-year-old stalwart (Enzo Staiolo) 
and unforgettable as are very few characters in- 
deed seen in films. The child’s realisation of the 
clowning seriousness of his years is a triumph of 
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induced acting. His every moment on the screen 
scores; and his scores are the film’s. 
What should we exect from de Sica next? 
What can we not expect from him? 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Ling Su Hua, at the Adams Gallery 

The exhibition of paintings by Ling Su Hua at 
the Adams Galleries in New Bond Street provides 
an esthetic experience which is both singular and 
delightful. Ling Su Hua is a Chinese painter who 
has made no concession to the styles of the Con- 
tinent :n which she has made her home; she respects 
and excels in the conventions and traditions of her 
own culture, she has all its vigorous delicacy and its 
assurance. This particular exhibition gains a 
peculiar interest from the rare opportunity which 
is given us to see our Western world through the 
eyes of an accomplished artist working in an alien 
tradition. That a Chinese artist should treat the 
Alps as though they were the mountains of her native 
Szechuan is not surprising; what does surprise one 
is to find a tentative, but masterly, adumbration of 
wooded hills, misty water and luminous atmosphere 
entitied “ View of Bournemouth.” At first sight one 
supposes that Bournemouth has been subjected to 
the unsuitable formule of an Oriental style; but a 
noment of attention is sufficient to correct this view. 
The seaside resort has been translated into rarefied 
and celestial terms; but it is Bournemouth all right 
—indeed the likeness is excellent. It is in these 
European subjects that Ling Su Hua shows the 
greatness of her talent. Nevertheless, there are some 
delightful records of China and a few rapid and 
brilliant still-lives which, in themselves, would more 
than justify a visit to this remarkable exhibition. 


cam 


“The Silver Curlew,” at the Arts Theatre 
For 


rough 


those whose ears find Music Hail panto. 
going, the Xmas entertainment at the Arts 


Theatre Club provides a gentle and agreeable way 


of escape. In Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s pudding there 
are plums for all tastes—a nimble Rumpelistiltskin; 
Mr 


Denys Blakelock’s likeable “ good boy seldom” 


King Nollekins; Mother Codling and her amicably 
rustic family; and, lest we miss the fairy princess, 
Charlie Loon and the Silver Curlew, who have 
descended from the moon by way of a Celtic 
Twilight suggested, somewhat  austerely, by 
Mr. Parker’s music on two pianos. Not a Blue Bird, 
this Curlew: somehow, despite Miss Sasburgh’s 
attractive dancing, the ingredient of magic is missing. 
Or it may be that, in seeking to please both children 
and adults, Miss Farjeon misses both marks by a 
litte. But that little, in the indulgent air of 
Christmas, is no great matter; and the faces of Mother 
Codling’s sons, when they find their sister has eaten 
the whole batch of dumplings, are something to 
remember. 


HOLLAND HOUSE: AUTUMN, 1949 
A variation on Constable’s painting, The Cenotaph 
Here surely, at night, the stag by the cenotaph 
Mourns, and one by one, the autumn leaves 
Whispering, fall, lambent and silent as tears 
Along the yellowing, weed-grown avenue 
Where no one snaps the web, or from the stone 
Rubs the lichen’s slow encroaching green. 


One summer more ripens the brick, as fruit 

Bloomed with the heat turns russet on its wall, 

One summer more, but no one clicks the latch, 

Pauses to remember, or at night 

Hears the sharp snap of stick beneath carriage 
wheel, 

The muffled footfall of horses walking through 
leaves. 


But in these yellow mists year and decade 

Decay with the house that held a century’s \\ 

Only the shuffling, shiftless sound of feet 

On the pavement drifts, like the leaves, the teug/ul 
leaves, « 

And the stag, with noble scorn, with seyrtw, 
stands : 

A moment, then through the glade has. v4ne 
forever. MARGARET STANLEY-WRiN ef 
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unpatrea eyesign 

All artificial light is harmful to the eyes: it is wise, 
therefore, to use as little of it as possible. A very 
little thought will convince you that the ideal form 
of lighting is that whichis glareless, 
} and evenly distributed. 
The prevailing tendency is to use more and 
more artificial light and propaganda over 
recent years has encouraged this tendency. 
G.V.D. Indirect Lighting methods, always aiming at 
| using the lowest intensities consistent with eflicient 
| illumination, are infinitely more economical and at 
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the same time morv effective than the methods widely 

in use today. 

The habitual use of too much artificial light weakens 
and lessens the power of seeing with less 
By normally using as little as possible, it 

the eyes will be strengthened and enabled to 

| cope with more light when obliged to do so. 


| G.V.D. NEITHER USE 
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[et G.V.D. Uiuminators, with their vast experience of good lighting, | 

advise you on your particular problem, whether it be the lighting of offices, 
1} factories, drawing offices, schools, the home, libraries, lecture halls, 
1} transport vehicles of every deseription, streets, or canteens, ete. 
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G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29. “Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Correspondence 


WAR CRIMINAL 

SirR,—Fieid-Marshal von Manstein-Lewinski has.- 
been found guilty on nine charges and sentenced to 
18 years’ imprisonment. Whether or not this verdict 
is to be regarded as an attempt at appeasement is a 
question which has already caused a certain amount 
of unfavourable comments in even non-Communist 
quarters. But it is perhaps worth while to state that 
it is very doubtful whether a British Military Court 
was at all competent to judge the case. 

In a statement on atrocities signed by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin, issued at Teheran on the rst December, 1943, 
we read the following : 

“The United Kingdom, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have received from many quarters 
evidence of atrocities, massacres and cold-blooded 
mass executions which are being perpetrated by 
Hitlerite forces in many of the countries they have 
over-run and from which they are now being 
steadily expelled.” 

After having taken notice of “ evidenced monstrous 
crimes” committed by the Germans in the liberated 
territories, formerly occupied by them, the statement 
runs : 

‘* Accordingly, the aforesaid three Allied Powers, 
speaking in the interest of the thirty-two United 
Nations, hereby solemnly declare and give full 
warning of their declaration as follows: 

At the time of granting of any armistice to any 
government which may be set up in Germany, 
those German Officers and men and members of 
the Nazi party who have been responsible for or 
have taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, 
massacres and executions will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds were done 
in order that they may be judged and punished ac- 
cording to the laws of these liberated countries.” 
(My italics.) 

Itis beyond any doubt that the former Field-Marshal 
Manstein ought to have been extradited to Poland or 
Russia and stood trial there, since all the crimes for 
which he has been’ convicted were committed in 
Poland and Russia. Why a British Military Court 
was entrusted with the task of passing judgment, 
remains one of the post-war mysteries. 

K. ARNOLD 
TEACHERS’ PAY 

Sir,—As an emergency-trained teacher, I would 
like to reply to “ B.Sc.” and state that when we were 
accepted as students we were promised equality of 
treatment with all other teachers. B.Sc.’s scornful 
suggestion would mean breaking this promise, apart 
from the fact that such treatment would be unjust. 

I agree that some emergency-trained teachers are 
not good and should never have been accepted, but 
the proportion of such people is no greater than 
among teachers trained under the normal two-year 
scheme or at universities. It has also been stated 
by competent authorities that the actual time spent 
in tuition and teaching practice by emergency-trained 
students under this intensive training is as great as 
that spent by two-year trained teachers with their 
much longer holidays -md more free time during the 
course. Many teachers with wide experience of all 
types of schools state that the Grammar and technical 
school teacher with classes, in general, of thirty 
students of fairly high ability and, almost invariably, 
relatively modern buildings, does not work as hard 
or need as much actual teaching ability as the primary 
or secondary Modern school teacher (there are no 
elementary schools now) with classes of 35-50 and 
much poorer buildings and eyuipment. Most emer- 
gency-trained teachers cre in p’ mary and secondary 
Modern schools. 

“B.Sc.” should also realise that many emergency- 
trained teachers were well-qualified professional men 
and women who have given up well-paid posts in 
order to teach. I am, myself, a qualified pharmacist 
and could easily earn £700 a year as opposed to my 
present £400 if I left teaching. I dan’t want to 
do so, as I prefer doing a job I like to the extra 
money, but I am afraid a teacher’s salary is so low 
that I shall be forced to go back to my old profession. 
All teachers deserve a considerable increase and I 
am sure every teacher would agree that a graduate 
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should have a considerably greater increase than 
“ordinary” teachers, whether emergency-trained or 
not. But many of this much-maligned body, in- 
cluding myself, would be eligible for the graduate 
allowance. J. H. $. 





Sir,—Your correspondent “ B.Sc.” attempts to place 
teachers into groups, each of which he appears to 
consider has a different “prestige” value, based on 
the length of training und type of school. 

A person’s value 3s a teacher must primarily 
depend on personality, for the highest qualifications 
are of no avail if the owner cannot pass on his 
knowledge to others. 

“B.Sc.” is so eager to press his case against the 
emergency-trained that he quite overlooks the fact 
that many in one of his presumably superior groups, 
e.g., technical colleges, have never received any 
training whatsoever in the art of teaching. It is only 
since the end of the war that training colleges for 
teachers of technical svbjects have been instituted 
in this country. F. NoEL JONES 


BULGARIAN TRIALS 

Sirn—In your “London Diary” you charge 
Mr. Pritt with arguing “the nauseating thesis that 
all those who have been killed in any Communist 
trial have always been guilty.” As I read his letter, 
he argues no such thing. He merely argues that 
specific defendants (trumpeted as innocent at the 
time by the whole bourgeois press) were in fact 
guilty in the estimation of witnesses who heard the 
trial, including one ambassador; and that before we 
similariy trumpet the innocence of Kostov and Co., 
it would be better to wait a bit. 

Of course Communist tribunals are fallible. So 
was the Revolutionary Tribunal in the French Revo- 
lution. So are our own law-courts and courts- 
martial. The risk of error is a risk we run in any 
human act whatever. The question is, first, whether 
the risk should be accepted, and secondly, whether 
we at a distance are better qualified to judge than 
those on the spot. 

Those who hold that the giobal victory of 
Socialism over capitalism is essential, if we are to 
escape, sooner or later, a sticky end by atom bombs 
and bacteria, regard that victory as a military 
operation in which the unity of the Socialist forces is 
vital. Consequently disrupters of any kind (be they 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Tito or Kostov) have to be 
squashed, and the risk, inherent in human affairs, of 
sometimes hitting the wrong man has to be accepted, 
as every general in the field accepts it. 

As to the innocence or guilt of Kostov, only sim- 
pletons believe that Western capitalism has no agents 
in the East, and only simpletons believe that those 
agents are never caught. Incidentally, it is worth 
mentioning that Kostov’s colleagues, who confessed 
in full, got off with imprisonment—which makes hay 
of your first sentence ! ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

{Critic refers to this letter in the London Diary.— 
—Ep., N.S. & S.] 


TRUSTEESHIP 

Sirn,—Mr. Michael Irwin repeated the official 
British argument against hearing Michael Scott. If 
he were heard, how many “individuals would flock 
to Lake Success to air their views?” This reasoning 
assumes that S.W. Africa is what Dr. Malan claims, 
a possession for which he is answerable only to the 
White electorate of South Africa. 
that it was a mandated area, nor that a majority of 
the General Assembly decided that it must be treated 
as a Trust Territory for which South Africa is 
answerable to the Trusteeship Council. In that case 
its inhabitants enjoy rights guaranteed to them 
by the Trusteeship system, including the basic right 
to petition the Council, either verbally or in writing. 
It was this right, precisely Cefined as it ‘is,’ which 
the chieftains of the Hereros exercised’ through 
Michael Scott, whom they appointed their agent and 
spokesman. When Mr. Irwin goes on to suggest 
that in the future 2 court should be established “to 
which minorities throughout the world can appeal,” 
I wonder does he realise that such a court already 
exists, in the Trusteeship Council, though | its 
jurisdiction is fuller over certain regions, among them 


the 


S.W. Africa and Tanganyika, than it is over non- 
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I cannot forget | 


self-governing colonies generally. In S.W. Africa, 

however, the native Africens are the majority. Does 

that deprive them of the right to be heard? 
Hampstead. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


TRANSPORT LOSSES 

Sir,—Allow me to join issue with you over Trans- 
port Losses. It may, under certain circumstances, 
be justifiable to operate a socialised undertaking or 
part of such an undertaking at a loss. But the subsidy 
required to make good the loss should be defrayed 
out of general taxation, not out of a surplus realised 
in another undertaking or in another part of the same 
undertaking. The latter procedure is equivalent to 
a tax on the surplus-yielding undertaking, and, like 
most specific taxes, it is usually ill-contrived and 
inequitable. If a subsidy out of general tax funds is 
inadmissible, then the general principle should be 
that every part of a socialised undertaking should make 
such charges as will cover its own costs. To raise 
bus fares in order to cover the loss’on rail transport 
would be in effect to tax the users of a more economical 
form of transport in order to encourage the use of a 
less economical form. 

If you contend that road transport is only apparently 
more economical than rail transport, because the 
moncy cost of one of its requirements (petrol) does not 
adequately reflect its real economic cost, I agree 
entirely. A really high price for petrol (charged to 
all users) would correspond to the real cost of petrol 
to the community in terms of the general scarcity of 
dollar-goods, and would co-ordinate road and rail 
transport on the basis of their true comparative costs. 
But if rail transport still made a loss, the further 
raising of road fares would not be an economically 
sound remedy. Why subsidise one class of travellers 
at the expense of another ? 

I should like to add that any policy of curtailing 
the liberty of the “ C ” licensee would be economically 
unsound. If the ““C” licensee, in spite of his dis- 
advaniages, can carry his own goods over long distances 
cheaper than the Commission can, then either the 
latter’s Road Haulage Executive is very inefficient, 
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or else the Commission’s charges for long-distance 
transport are so high as to exploit the users of long- 
distance transport for the benefit of the users of 
short-distance transport. (These two possibilities 
may co-exist.) The day that the B.T.C. asks Parlia- 
ment to restrict the issue of *‘ C”’ licences it proclaims 
itself either incompetent or unjust, or both. 
7 East Shrubbery, Bristol, 6. H. D. DICKINSON 


WHITE SOUTH AFRICA 
S1r,—While thanking my critics for their courtecus 
hearing of my unpopular views and their patience 
with the long delays unavoidable in controversy 
a distance, I shall confine myself ior the present 


to meeting Professor Hogben’s request for evidence 
that South Africa ak interest in Bantu 
education. 

The 1946 census gave the Bantu population of 


ic 
the Union as 7,735,800. ‘The Bantu 


number of 


children in State and State-aided schools in that 
year was 640,638, and the Minister of Education 
esumated in September 1948 that at the present 


rate of increase the number would be 840,000 by 
1951, Over 1,000,000 by 1956 and 2,000,000 by 1971 
The amount spent by the Union Government < 
Bantu education in i946 was {£2.582,016. This 
figure, howeyer, does not. include assistance to higher 
education, certain types of agricultural education and 
about £860,000 for school i 
clude the subsidies paid by the different provinces. 
The Union Government's expenditure on Bantu 
education in. 1948-49 was £5.249,000, including pro- 
vision for school feeding and school buildings. 
Primary education is free, a nominal fee is payable 
for secondary a free meal is provided 
daily for-all Bantu school-children except those in 
farm schools. The number of Bantu children in 
State and State-aided schools in the Orange Free 
State, to which Professor Hogben refers, w 
61,502 in-1946. The ctief obstacles to faster pro- 
gress in’ Bantu education are the practical problem: 
of building schools and training teachers. 
As regards higher education, the true 
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as follows. There are two university colleges for 
Bantu, one at Fort Hare in the Cape Province, the 
other at Durban, forming part of the University of 
Natal, and a third is in process of establishment at 
Pretoria under the auspices of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. In addition, native students are admitted 
on the same terms as whites to the Universities of 
Cape Town and the ‘Witwatersrand. The number 
of Bantu students in vniversity institutions in 1946 
was 329, of whom 260 were at Fort Hare. Since 
then the number of such students has greatly in- 
creased. In 1948, for instance, : -arly 300 enrolled 
in the University of Natal alone. A large part of 
the income of the Bantu university colleges consists 
of subsidies from the Union Government. At Fort 
Hare, in 1946, for imstance, the average cost per 
student was £96 a year, and a little over £60 of this 
was met by grants by the Union Government. That 
Government also provides bursaries, of the value of 
£247 a year each, to enable Bantu students to qualify 
1s doctors. Hitherto they have taken their medical 
degrees at the University of the Witwatersrand, but 
it is now proposed to enable them to do so in Natal 
instead. 

A great deal of progress has been made since 1946 
in the development of adult education for Bantu, 
with the help of numbers of voluntary workers 
drawn from the ranks of White university students 
and other white South Africans, and experiments are 
now in progress in the technique of overcoming mass 
illiteracy. Statistics, however, are not yet available. 

With these facts and figures in mind, I said, not 
that the Union was doing enough for Bantu educa- 
tion, but that it was doing more than any other 
African country. Professor Hogben says this state- 
ment is a lie, and will no doubt produce his proofs 
of that charge. CHARLES OULD 

Journey’s End, Mons Avenue, 

Newlands, C.P. 


* MILITARY ATTAGHE IN MOSCOW” 


Sir,—I feel sure that your sense of fairness will 
permit me to reply briefly to Mr. Alexander Werth. 
First a. point of plain fact. There is more misery 
and squalor in Russia than in India, though I do not 
think that I actually said so in the book. I said 
und still say) that their peasantry are the most miser- 
able of any peasant population that I have seen 
This includes the peasantry of India, 

whom I have known very closely for twelve years. 


anywhere. 


I note that Mr. Werth himself does not deny the 
appallingly low standard of social conditions in 
Russia 


Though it may not be fair to ascribe entire blame 
for this to Communist rule (and I certainly have not 
done so) the present regime cannot escape at least 
part of the blame. Communism has been in supreme 
power there for over thirty years. Communists are 
ready enough to claim credit for improvements, real 
or imaginary. They cannot fairly disclaim partial 
responsibility for things that are bad. I have not 
ittacked these social conditions themselves so much 

the Kremlin’s false claim to be producing a 
“Worker’s Paradise” and the iniquity of their efforts 
impletons all over the world. Mr. Werth 
admits that “the Russians had a special down on” 
me for this very reason—that I tried to see social 
conditions as they actually are instead of relying on 
official reports or personally conducted tours. Does 
not this show a sense of shame or guilt regarding 
social conditions. on the part of the regime? 

Mr. Werth has put up as able a defence as possible 
for a weak case by reliance upon a barrage of rather 
cheap sneers. There is, for example, his little dig 

generals who write on unfamiliar subjects—rather 
1 double-edged weapon, I think, for a journalist who 
has written and spoken widely on the very military 


to deceive 


subject of war! He implies sneeringly that my 
knowledge of Russian was limited. It was at any 
rate adequate to save me from lynching at the hands 
of a village mob. Not every self-styled “expert” 
on Russia has been put to such a linguistic test. 
HI neer that I “do not seem to have entered any 
house 1 particularly foolish one. In view of 
th friendly and hos, fable nature of simple 


ind my own “reprehensible ” (?) 
social studies this fact is merely 
Y¢ present regime whose reign of 





terror thus stifles the decent human instincts of 
Soviet citizens. His sneer is in any case beside the 
point. It is not necessary to go inside a house to 
judge its standard of comfort when the house itself 
stands in a stinking garbage dump. 

He complains that I have told readers nothing 
about the Red Army. My answer is that I was not 
born yesterday. My task was not military espionage, 
in spite of Soviet propaganda efforts io make it seem 
so. Nor would it have been either legal or wise for 
me to tell the world what our authorities know 
about such matters. I am surprised that a brilliant 
journalist should make such a foolish suggestion. 

His little joke about the 247 beggars may amuse 
some of your readers. A journalist might not have 
been so exact, but a soldier’s mind is trained to 
report simple facts as precisely as possible. 

I am not quite clear what Mr. Werth meant by 
“amateurish discussions on Communism and 
Marxism.” Surely these subjects are the rightful 
concern of every educated man of serious thought? 
I was unaware of any distinctions of “ amateur” or 
“professional” status in this matter—except, of 
course, for those who make a geod lving out of 
Communism. By that definition I am certainly an 
amateur. RICHARD HILTON 

Amesbury, Wilts. 


GREEK FREEDOM 


Sir,—It is regrettable, but not surprising, to 
observe that the end of the civil war in Greece has 
produced no sign that the Government intends to 
pursue a changed policy. Persecution and terrorism 
continue unabated. The same readiness to attribute 
to Communism a purely democratic opinion in con- 
tradistinction to that held by the Government is 
shown in the case of the legitimate demands of certain 
categories of trade unionists to improve their wage 
levels. it is estimated that real wages in Greece are 
still about 40 per cent. lower than pre-war standards. 

News from Athens is that a number of trade union 
leaders have already been arrested for “‘ subversive 
activity ’’ in representing the views of their members. 
It is held that the Communist mechanism has broken 
down in Greece, as the majority of the newspapers 
recognise. But the Government is loath to relinquish 
their well-tried and effective excuse for the series of 
excesses which have disfigured the modern history 
of Greece. 

The insidious assaults on the freedom of the press 
also continue. —Two members of the staff of I Mach, 
the Socialist newspaper, are under arrest for complicity 
in the article criticising the notorious Makronissos 
** ve-education”’ camp. Pressure on local newsagents 
not to sell other papers which fall under the Govern- 
ment’s displeasure is still feared by publishers. 

These conditions strengthen the demand for a 
caretaker Government, now regarded as a possibility 
in many quarters that formerly pooh-poohed the idea. 
But it is important that no members of the Diomedes 
Cabinet should have a place in it, for they have been 
disclosed as welcoming a military dictatorship, which 
in the present stage of Greek affairs would be a 
disastrously retrograde step. 

E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU 


GREEK RELIEF 


Str,—An urgent appeal has reached the Relief 
Committee of the League for Democracy in Greece 
to increase their consignments of used clothing, 
blankets, food and soap to the men, women and 
children on the Greek Islands of exile before the 
really hard weather sets in. 

Donations in kind have been pouring in to the 
League office, but money is lacking to pay for the 
shipping of goods already collected and to buy 
desperately needed blankets and medical supplies. 

The goods sent by our Relief Committee are dis- 
tributed by the International Red Cross to the exiles 
on the islands. Reports reaching us show that the 
condition of those unfortunate people is seriously 
worsening with the approach of winter. 

However, it is within the power of each one of 
us to make their lot a little happier. In the name 
of Anglo-Hellenic friendship we ask your readers 
confidently to send a generous donation to the 
Treasurer, The Relief Committee, League for Demo- 
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cracy in Greece, 89 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
JOHN MavroGorDATO COMPTON MACKENZIE 
SyBiL THORNDIKE Boyp Orr 


WHAT KIND OF A CREATOR? 


S1r,—Dr. Joad’s interesting article “What Every 
Young Man Ought to Know” (December 17th) sug- 
gests that Materialist Determinism, Marxism, Evolu- 
tion and Freudianism aJl leave us as dependent as 
ever on postulating some kind of a Creator. ‘Tanta- 
lisingly enough, he ends his‘article at this point. For, 
of course, the question is, what kind of a Creator? 

There is no need to remind Dr. Joad that Shaw 
found a self-creating world as easy to conceive as 
a God-made one; and if the new theories Dr. Joad 
has mentioned leave the one concept intact, so do 
they the other. 

The more complex the origins of the world are 
shown to be, the more pompous will our anthropo- 
centric ideas appear. Cultural formule, tribal 
customs, civilisations, dogmas, behaviour patterns, 
wherever they originate, have much more in common 
with each other than with the imaginary Creators 
they postulate. 

If one ,accepts the belief that there was a Creator, 
there is such a difference of opinion as to what kind 
of Creator, that:the idea is hardly worth postulating, 
Shaw’s idea seems to be as good a working hypothesis 
as any. Perhaps Dr. Joad’s object was merely to put 
a gentle curb on the destructive arrogance of youth; 
in which case, he is, of course, thoroughly to be 
commended. J. C. Lyncu 

8 Southwood Mansions, 

Highgate, N.6. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


Smr,—I’m not guilty of Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s 
charge. I expressed in my article no word 
of criticism of the quality or thought of Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s writing. The suggestion of “ guying ” 
could hardly be more out of place. Reading the 
supplement of the Dictionary of National Biography 
suggested a comparison, in certain terms, between the 
tempers of two different periods. It might have been 
possible to write a different sort of article, criticising 
statements in the various biographies, but I found the 
other approach more interesting. Would Sir 
Patrick suggest that there’s no such comparison to 
be made? If any question of bias arises, I should 
have thought it would have been possible to suspect 
in what I wrote a touch of nostalgia for the older 
values, as illustrated in my use of the quotation to 
which Sir Patrick—f>r what possible reason?— 
objects. GILEs ROMILLY 


MACAULAY’S LIBERALISM 

Sirn,—Mr. Trevor-Roper, in his defence of 
Macaulay against Tory denigration, surely goes too 
far in speaking of his “real liberalism, genuine 
humanity,” etc. Can he possibly have read 
Macaulay’s diatribes mm the House of Commons 
against the Chartists, whom he called “great 
criminals, who would, if their attempt had not been 
stopped at the outset, have caused such destruction 
of life and property as had not been known in 
England for ages.” 

Macaulay wrote his panegyric of the Glorious 
Revolution soon after the 1848 disturbances on the 
Continent. The Revolution of 1688 he could praise 
unrestrainedly; the Revolution of 1789 he could 
understand, though he did not altogether approve of 
it. But his contemporaries, the mild leaders of 1848, 
were “barbarians, compared with whom the bar- 
barians who marched under Attila and Albion were 
enlightened and humane,” and their doctrines were 
such that “if carried imto effect, would, in thirty 
years, undo all that thirty centuries have done for 
mankind, doctrines hostile to all arts, to all industry, 
to all domestic charities.” (History of England, 
Chapter X.) This is the typical Whig view of revo- 
lutions which are estimable in proportion to their 
success and their remoteness in time. (Cf. H. A. L. 
Fisher, History of Europe, Chapter XXXVI, on the 
Russian Revolution.) 

A Liberal Macaulay may have been; liberal he 
certainly was not. Davip WILLIAMS 

University of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Orcr age has thought only twice, once when it 
bred Gandhi and once when it invented the 
atomic bomb.” It was an Indian friend-of mine, 
Dr. Lohia, who pronounced this verdict. Was 
theré anyone else who ranks with Gandhi ? 
Lenin shook civilisation and meant es much to 
scores of millions of his fellows as Gandhi did. 
But his power over their minds had to be 
reinforced by his poliical police and the Red 
Army. His will-was an elemental force ; but his 
thinking was an echo of Marx, magnified in the 
whispering-gallery of history. Gandhi stood 
alone, a miracle in this age of ours. 

I have been reading his autobiography over 
again, The Story of My Experiments With Truth.* 
as he called it originally. In its pages is the 
record, in places amusing and pathetic, of his 
experiences as a shy, unworldly student in London 
sixty years ago, and as a lawyer in South Africa. 
Buddha and St. Francis of Assisi would have 
understood these “‘ experiments ”’ of his: his re- 
fusal to fare any better than the poorest of the 
poor, the fasts he underwent as penance for the 
shortcomings of others; the vow of absolute 
chastity that he took in his thirties ; his faith in 
non-violence, 

But Gandhi was unique among the saints and 
the ascetics in that he reckoned political action 
among his religious duties. The path that 
Buddha followed, when he renounced his kingdom, 
was the road to personal salvation. What Gandhi 
organised was not a monastic order but a formid- 
able revolutionary party. How India got her 
independence is a complex story. She got it in 
the Tatas’ steel-mills ; she owed it to the nameless 
multitudes who went to prison; it sprang from 
the consciences of a long line of Englishmen who 
rejected Imperialism. But when all is said, it 
was Gandhi’s work. 

These confessions of his tell us something 
of the background out of which he came. He 
grew up in the backward feudal 
Kathiawad, and his father, like his grandfather, 
was an official of one of its many minor princes. 
His subcaste was exceptionally conservative: it 
even ‘‘ out-casted’’ him for his sin in crossing 
the “ dark waters’ to England. The men of his 
family were pious and had no intellectual tastes. 
Gandhi had no interest in science, history or the 
arts, nor was he much of a reader, though a few 
books did influence his development. Vastly 
more important than any book was the heritage 
he drew from his mother. She was illiterate, but 
she was a deeply religious woman, steeped in the 
traditions of the Vishnu Cult and the Jains, who 
have preached and practised non-violence through 
two thousand years. It was from her example that 
he grew familiar with the practice of fasting, and 
from her that he learned the habit of taking 
dificult vows. In her son this unusual woman 
lived on. He had a woman’s fondness for 
children and a passion for nursing. The spinning- 
wheel that meant so much to him was always 
Eve’s tool. To conquer by suffering (as he did 
when he fasted), is a woman’s tactic, as violence 
is a man’s. The woman in him made him in 
fundamentals a conservative, even when the man 
in him turned rebel and reformer. The masses 
called him ‘‘ Mahatma ’’ (Great Soul), a title he 
disliked ; to his followers he was always ‘‘ Daddy ”’ 
Bapu). He was often described as the “‘ dictator ’’ 
of the Indian National Congress, and in a sense 
he was. But he never commanded, never insisted, 
never raised his voice. This paternal” saint relied 
on the affection men bore him. 


“ce 





* Gandhi: An Autobiography. Phoenix Press, 21s, 
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Conservatives - have often “been the most 
formidable rebels, witness Oliver Cromwell and 
George Washington. Gandhi’s idea was to 
return to the immemorial way of life of the Indian 
village. He held that it was capable of producing 
virtually everything necessary: for health and 
happiness. He saw no need for foreign trade 
or for railways, and dreaded urban civilisation, 
with its luxury and-its slums. He was, none’ the 
less, an expert lawyer, who had to pene’ of 
his life in criticising budgets and consfitutions. 
But the only government this Tolstoyan anarchist 
really trusted, was the traditional village council 
(panchayat). He taught that it was every man’s 
duty to accept and preserve the “‘ indigenous 
institutions,” the economic pattern and the an- 
cestral religion of the land in which God has 
placed him, though some modification may be 
necessary to clear away “ proved defects.” It was 
because he started as an orthodox conservative 
Hindu that he was able to achieve his almost 
revolutionary reforms. Through half his life- 
time he believed in caste, and to the end he held 
that men should stick to their hereditary callings, 
A freethinker could never have induced the 
peasants to treat the Untouchables as equals. 

The power Gandhi wielded over his fellows 
sprang from his readiness to renounce, all the 
customary goods and pleasures of life. His 
religion taught him “‘ to reduce himself to zero ”’ 
and to become ‘“‘ humbler than the dust.’ But 
it- was his love for the lowly that gave him the 
strength to abstain from all that others value. He 
sublimated his sexual instincts so completely that 
they radiated from him in love for ali mankind. 
He held, as other saints have done, that “* all self- 
denial is good for the soul.”’ But he imposed on 
himself a practical discipline which was something 
new in the records of Indian idealism. He was 
punctual, kept strict accounts of money, and 
trained himself in the arts of organisation so 
successfully, that Congress, under his leadership, 
became for the first time a great power. With 
him, faith and belief passed instantly into action. 
Reading Ruskin’s Unto This Last during a long 
railway journey in South Africa, he became 
convinced that every man should earn his bread 
by the work of his hands. Within a week he had 
bought land which he proceeded to till. 

The technique of non-violent resistance which 
Gandhi first evolved during his struggle against 
the colour bar in South Africa, relied on a 
simultaneous appeal to several sides of human 
nature. To begin with, the wronged Indian 
minority made itself a nuisance; it filled the 
prisons till they would hold no more ; it went on 
strike ; it organised spectacular marches. If that 
had been all, it is doubtful whether General 
Smuts would have yielded as he did. But Gandhi 
and his followers extorted the respect of their 
opponents by their frankness and magnanimity ; 
they always acted in the open; they would not 
prosecute the whites who beat them up; they 
rendered good for evil by organising field 
ambulances in time of war. Gandhi’s many fasts 
were the most typical of all his methods. He 
always denied that they were a form of coercion. 
But what else was he doing, when he compelled 
the mill-owners of Ahmedabad fo grant a big 
rise in wages by starting a fast unto death? The 
peculiarity of this compulsion was that it was 
designed to “‘ sting the conscience ”’ of friends ; it 
worked because they admired and loved him. 
Reforms, he argued, can be won only by “ raising 
ferment ”’ in society ; in plain words, only by an 
appeal to the emotions; if one will not appeal 
by violence to fear,- then one must appeal by 
suffering to love. How powerful this method 


could be Gandhi proved in the last year of his 


B3 


life, when the frail old man put anend to a 
furious outbreak of massacre in Calcutta by 
Starting a-fast-unto death. In these ordeals, as 
in all‘eise, Gandhi-trusted_his intuition, or as he 
put it, he listened to God’s prompting through 
the Inner Voice. When he afterwards tried to 
rationalise what he had done, his explanations 
were sometimes bewildering. The boycott of 
foreign cloth was an effective and legitimate 
method of resistance, but was it consistent with 
Ahimsa, the law of love? Even more puzzling 
was his conduct when he recruited Indian 
peasants for the British Army in 1918. 

We cannot begin to understand Gandhi until 
we realise how -absolute was his faith in- God’s 
government of the world. For his vision a system 
of moral causality ran parallel with the chain of 
physical causes and effects in which the -rest of 
us believe. He founded his first monastic retreat 
(ashram) on waste land infested by snakes ; God 
saw to it that none of its inmates was ever stung. 
He believed as firmly that a terrible earthquake 
in Bihar was a punishment. for the wrongs done 
tothe Untouchables. And only in this way can 
we explain perhaps the noblest yet the most 
puzzling action of his political career. By 
graduated steps the first nation-wide campaign of 
civil disobedience reached its climax early in 1922. 
The peasants in two selected districts were eagerly 


awaiting ‘his signal to refuse the payment of 
land-tax. He had sent his ultimatum to the 
Viceroy and published it. And then, while 


Hindus and Muslims, united as never before or 
since, were ready to risk everything for freedom, 
Gandhi called off the campaign. He did it, 
because the movement had been disgraced by 
the brutal murder of a score of policemen. 
Indians, he declared, were morally unfit for the 
task they had undertaken. The average European 
would assume that the problem was merely 
quantitative ; if a sufficient number of farmers 
refused to pay their taxes, the Government must 
go bankrupt. That was not how Gandhi reasoned. 
What mattered was the purity of mind with which 
the non-violent rebels faced suffering. If even 
a few challenged the Government with prayer 
on their lips and love in their hearts, victory by 
the laws of God’s moral Universe would be theirs. 

How shall we measure the achievement of this 
practical mystic ? History will say of him, that 
he lived to see the accomplishment of his life’s 
central purpose. The British quitted India and 
did it But I doubt whether 
Gandhi himself felt the clation of victery. 


triumph was stained by the mutual 


with good will. 
<a 
The 


Slaughter of 


Muslims and Hindus. In one vital matter his 
genius for leadership failed; never after 1922, 
and largely because of what he did in. 1922, 
would the Muslims rally to his flag. <A similar 
weakness may be nected in his South African 
strategy: he won the Indian settlers, but he 


millions. The India he has 
It feels 
and it is making haste 
to carry the process of industrialisation further. 
It is often said Gandhi masterly 
tactician. His gift was something much rarer. 
Alone among Indian leaders he understood the 
peasants’ way of thinking, and thanks to this he 
transformed the mind and posture of the masses. 
What he achieved in his campaigns of civil 
disobedience was that he taught the masses to 


ignored the Kaffir 
liberated is 
a great pride in its army, 


the India of his dreams. 


nor 


tnat 


was a 


stand erect and believe in themselve: They 
forgot their old servility; they shook off the 
fatalistic apathy of centuries; they felt and 
thought as free men in the act of risking something 
for freedom. This was a mighty service to 
humanity, but I would rate even higher what hi 
did for the Untouchables. Almost alone, } 
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broke a superstition sanctioned by custom and 
religion that dates from the night of time, and 
opened to fifty millions of his fellows, who lived 
like neglected animals, the gateway to equality 
and civilisation. With what courage and endur- 
ance he toiled to lift the curse from these outcasts 
the chronicles of our age will relate, a page or two 
before the business of Hiroshima. 
H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE MORTAL MOON 

Dated. By LE&sLiz 
215. 

By Durr Cooper. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
Hotson. Hart-Davts. 
Sergeant Shakespeare. 
Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 


It is clear fror: Professor Hotson’s title that 


he believes himself once more to have made a- 


discovery. Here is not a contention but an 
announcement: the majority of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets were composed by 1589. 

The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’de, 

And the sad Augurs mock their owne presage, 

Incertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de, 

And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlesse age. 
Generations of chronologists have chewed over 
this in the ro7th Sonnet, and most have seen a 
reference to the Queen; she has escaped a 
conspiracy, or passed her grand climacteric, or 
recovered from an illness, or died (the ambiguity 
in enduring an eclipse inevitably haunts the whole 
discussion). Mr. Hotson thinks that it would 
have been indiscreet to speak of Elizabeth as a 
mortal Moon, since the fact of her own mortality 
was distasteful to her; and mortal, moreover, 
had very commonly the displeasing sense of 
death-dealing. In any case, he implies, all this 
is matter of superseded argument. For now 
we know. The mortal moon is the Spanish 
Armada. A fleet in those days went into battle 
in the form of a sickle moon, and in engravings 
the Armada is regularly represented so. In a 
play of Thomas Heywood’s a fleet is disposed 
“into a wide, and Semi-circled Moone” ; 
Phineas Fletcher calls a fleet ““a Moone of 
wood’; in 1§88 the Armada itself is spoken of 
as “in battell araie, after the maner of a Moone 
cressant’’; and in 1589 James Lea wrote of it 
as “ a horned Moone of huge and mighty shippes ” 
and added, “‘ But all is vaine: for the breath of 
the Lords mouth hath dimmed the brightnesse of 
her Moone, and scattered those proud shippes.”’ 
Does Shakespeare himself anywhere use moon 
again in the same sense ? Some time after the 
disastrous sca-battle at Actium, Mr. Hotson 
points out, Antony cries: 

Alacke our Terrene Moone is now Eclipst, 

And it portends alone the fall of Anthony. 


We know from Marlowe’s use of the word terren® 


that it could be employed as a short form o! 


Mediterranean. Antony, in fact, is saying, “I 
have lost my Mediterranean battle-fleet, and so 
it is all up with me.”’ 

Mr. Hotson supports his case with other and 
independent arguments, including some very 
cogent matter on the 123rd Sonnet. But the 
1o7th Sonnet remains the crux of his contention ; 
like Romeo, he swears by the moon—and in doing 
so he will arouse in some readers misgivings as 
keen as Juliet’s. For example, although it is 
certainly after Actium that Antony laments the 
eclipse of his Terrene Moon, there is no clear 
reference to the battle in the immediate context— 
which does howe-er yield, only eight lines earlier, 
Antony's 

my good stars that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orbs and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. 
Mr. Hotson’s 
remain 
simular 
are | 


astral setting, 
1) must 
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nautical 
open to some 
references to actual 
“vasive in the rhetoric of 

and Cleopatra significantly crowns the 
magery here with her triumphant “‘ I am marble- 
constant; now the fleeting Moon No planet is of 
mine Thus the implication of the passage may 


ley 
surely 


be that Antony’s fate is bound up with Cleopatra’s, 
and is to be read both in the heavens and in the 
broken fortunes of the queen—of the queen who 
has herself been the very moon-goddess on earth. 
And if Cleopatra is an earthly moon, may not 
Elizabeth be that too—and be thereby (unlike 
Cleopatra in this) the supreme embodiment here 
below of that chastity which Diana exemplifies 
in the heavens ? There would be nothing 
derogatory in this. It was, indeed, a common- 
place of Elizabethan courtly effusion. 

Mr. Hotson’s book, crammed with riches of 
which here is no account, is the most exciting 
work in Shakespeare studies to appear for a 
decade or more. But I doubt whether it will 
effect in those studies the almost Copernican 
revolution that would have to follow upon the 
acknowledgment that Shakespeare wrote most 
of his sonnets before he was twenty-five. 

There have always been those who judge it 
certain that Shakespeare had been a lawyer, or a 
sailor, or a soldier. Sir Duff Cooper takes up the 
last of these persuasions—but I fear that, like 
Matthew Arnold, he is not always wholly serious. 
Not only was Shakespeare demonstrably an army 
man; he held almost certainly the rank of 
sergeant. Othello as good as proves it. Is not 
his “‘ Keep up your bright swords, for the dew 
will rust them ” the very voice of one intimately 
concerned with the care of side-arms? And 
was ngj his rash conduct in Aleppo that “of a 
loyal and patriotic N.C.O. who found himself 
involved in a rowdy scene in a foreign port” 
rather than that proper in a highly placed 
responsible officer ? One can have nothing but 
welcome for this urbane re-entry of the amatéur 
into the dusty arena of professional Shakespeare 
scholarship. J. I. M. STEWART 


THE STICK AND THE CARROT 


Memoirs 1942—1943. By BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Translated by FRANCES Logs. Introduction 
by CrEciL SPRIGGE. Edited by RAYMOND 
KLIBANSKY. George Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
18s. 

When Mussolini was told, after his fall, that he 
was to be interned on an island, he replied: 
“You must be joking. I’m not Napoleon, am 
I?” Of course, he thought he was. The 
Napoleonic parallel was never absent from 
his mind; and is exemplified by this book. 
Napcleon’s ramblings on St. Helena were recently 
dignified in English translation as “ memoirs,”’ 
and the third person changed to first person to 
heighten the interest; Mussolini’s almost 
posthumous journalism has now received similar 
Napoleonic honour. These “‘ memoirs ”’ are the 
newspaper articles which Mussolini brought out 
in North Italy in the summer of 1944 under the 
title, History of a Year : the time of the Stick and 
the Carrot. The last phrase is the best thing 
about them. It is typical of Mussolini that he did 
not invent the phrase (it is Mr. Churchill’s) and 
that it has little relevance to the book’s contents ; 
still it was too good a phrase to waste. Mussolini 
started as a journalist; either he had forgotten 
his trade or never been much good at it. The 
articles are rancorous, dishonest, unreliable, 
clumsy in construction; in fact very like 
Napoleon’s “memoirs.’”” They aim to justify 
Mussolini and to discredit everyone else ; even 
in this they are unsuccessful. Obviously it is 
easier to be a dictator than a good writer. 

The first chapters run over the Mediterranean 
war from Alamein to the allied landing in Sicily. 
Fragments of events are picked up at random— 
some to show that Mussolini had done everything 
to prepare against invasion, others to show that 
his generals had done nothing. The Italians 
fought well; they did not fight at all; Mussolini 
chose the best leaders; he chose the worst 
leaders. It is a rigmarole, leading to the con- 
clusion that Italy’s defeat was due to treachery— 
by Badoglio, by Marshal Messe, at any rate by 
somebody. To be fair to Mussolini, his account 
and explanation of the defeat of Italy are no 
worse than the countless “ explanations’ of the 
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defeat of France (treachery in that case being 
Fascist instead of anti-Fascist). The real explana- 
tion was the same in both cases: tanks and 
aeroplanes knocked out men, and collapse 
followed. The meeting of the Grand Council 
on July 24, 1943, was a bizarre parody of the 
days of Bordeaux in June, 1940—the same 
intrigues, the same recriminations, the same 
pretence that the defeated were still in control of 
events. Still, no Frenchman manages the 
melodramatic atmosphere better than Mussolini : 
**On the afternoon of Saturday, July 24, Rome 
turned pale. Cities as well as men have a face, 
and the emotions of the soul are reflected on that 
face. Rome felt that something serious was in 
the air.” And, after the council was over: 
** there seemed to be in the air a feeling of that 
inevitability which the wheel of Fate gives when 
it is once in motion, Fate of which men are the 
unconscious tools.”’ 

At least Pétain managed the job better than 
Badoglio. Once having made up his mind to 
betray his ally, he did it successfully ; even this 
was too much for Badoglio and Victor Emanuel, 
and Mussolini has an easy task making fun of 
their efforts at capitulation. Again Pétain laid 
hands on his republican rivals and ensured that 
none of them (except the then unknown de Gaulle) 
got over to the British. Badoglio bungled 
Mussolini’s internment. Clearly Mussolini meant 
to write here a new version of the martyrdom of 
St. Helena, but the attempt broke down; there 
was no martyrdom, only neglect and incompet- 
ence. Even the rescue from the Gran Sasso was 
without real risk or drama. When Mussolini 
took off for Munich, the S.S. men who had 
rescued him and the Carabinieri who had been 
supposed to be guarding him joined in the salute, 
“Duce! Duce!” One has the impression that 
Mussolini would have been glad never to hear 
the cry again. As it is he consoles himself that 
he is “ hard to kill.”” Thus, in a motor-crash in 
1920, “‘ my shock-proof skull brilliantly neutralised 
the blow ”’; and in an air-crash some time later, 
*“ my Panzer-like head only showed a light scar 
between nose and forehead.”’ 

His last chapters ramble further back into 
history—why he invaded Greece, why he went to 
war at all, why he tolerated the dynasty. Of this 
lest, “‘ I am sometimes no end of a wit without 
meaning to be, and I said that the system was like 
a married couple’s bedroom with separate beds ”’ ; 
brilliant indeed, though the joke is at Mussolini’s 
expense. ‘“‘ Fascism has footed the bill for its 
mistake in not having been totalitarian right up 
to the apex of the pyramid. . . . The nation can 
arise again and live only under the banners of the 
Republic.”” In August 1939, ““I did not want 
war, I could not want war.”’ From there he jumps 
straight to the armistice of September, 1943: 

the greatest material and moral catastrophe in the 

three thousand years of our history. From that fatal 

month onwards, the sufferings of the Italian people 
have been indescribable and surpass anything 
human, to enter the realms of imagination. Never 

did nation climb a more dolorous Calvary ! 

This last chapter is called Calvary and Resurrec- 
tion; there is no hint how the resurrection is to 
take place. 

These ‘“‘ memoirs”’ were worth having in 
English, if onhy to reveal the tawdry and crooked 
mind of their author. It is something in this 
unpleasant post-war world to be reminded of the 
crew that the war got rid of. This is no excuse 
for presenting the “‘ memoirs ”’ in such pretentious 
form. Evidently the editor prepared them in 
1945. He refers in a note to material published 
in November, 1945, as appearing ‘‘ when the 
present book was in the press’?; and Mr. 
Sprigge’s introduction is dated May, 1945. After 
1945 the editor lost interest and has made no use 
of later material ; it is infuriating to read editorial 
notes which imply that Italy is still inaccessible 
to scholars. The editor has inflated the bcok 
from two hundred to three hundred page: by 
adding miscellaneous material about Mussolini’s 
fall—the diary of the Admiral who accompanied 
Mussolini to his exile on the islands (excellent in 
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its way) ; recollections of the hotel-keeper on the 
Gran Sasso (very funny); and an account by 
Cardinal Schuster of his meeting with Mussolini 
in April, 1945, at the time of Germany’s surrender 
(this last, later than the book and irrelevant to 
it). The fall of Mussolini is worth a serious 
study, on the lines of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s in- 
comparable book on the last days of Hitler; and 
the death of Mussolini would be worth doing 
too. Saporiti did it rather sketchily in Empty 
Balcony, a book Professor Klibansky does not 
mention. But these appendices are neither one 
thing nor the other. It was no doubt bad luck 
that Mr. Klibansky did not get his book brought 
out four years ago; but a scholar with a genuine 
devotion to his subject and a sense of obligation 
to the public would turn his bad luck to advantage 
and bring his book really up to date. The 
“memoirs” could have been brought out by 
themselves; or all the relevant evidence by 
others could have been added. This book is 
neither one thing nor the other, as slipshod as 
Mussolini’s own method of rule or of writing. 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


SAINT CRUMPET 
John Ruskin. By PETER QUENNELL. Collins. 15s. 


When, after some twenty-five years of intermit- 
tent insanity, Ruskin at last sank into his grave 
in 1900, he was destined to remain for many years, 
not unhonoured perhaps, but decidedly unsung. 
Only the mouldering copies of Sesame and Lilies 
in the twopenny trays of second-hand booksellers 
and the iridescent gleam of so-called Ruskin 
pottery presiding over displays of arty-crafty 
needlework reminded us pathetically of the great 
blows he had struck long ago in the cause of 
Art. The mocking school of biography passed 
him contemptuously by, in search of bigger game 
—and better game too from that point of view. 
For how could one mock at Victorian complacency 
in a man who had blown the gaff on it, as it were, 
by going mad? 

Sooner or later, however, such a peculiar char- 
acter was bound to be exhumed and anatomised. 
There was a rustling of dead bones two years ago, 
when Admiral James published The Order of 
Release, wherein the inner history of Ruskin’s 
unhappy marriage to Effie Gray was revealed. 
Since then the post-mortem has been in full swing 
and the literary doctors have been handing in 
their reports. The latest and—may one hope— 
the last of these, as it is undoubtedly the best, is 
that of Mr. Quennell, who compresses all that it 
seems possible to know about Ruskin into 300 
admirable pages, and whose sympathetic insight 
and persuasive prose transmute this seeming lone 
wolf into a distressed and pitiable human being. 

The great virtue of present-day biographers 
lies in their scientific attitude of detachment from 
moral bias. Mr. Quennell attends Ruskin, like a 
medical practitioner attending a patient, with no 
object in view except to reach the right diagnosis. 
And Ruskin’s malady presents symptoms of some 
complexity. The ups and downs of his tempera- 
ment are of no particular significance. Such 
alternations of enthusiasm and despondency are 
common to creative genius, and in his case were 
the mild precursors of the manic-depressive 
insanity which finally overwhelmed him. It was 
not just the premonition of madness, however, that 
haunted his moods of despair, but a guilty 
secret, as at last we know. It has always been a 
mystery why Ruskin, after his failure to con- 
summate his marriage with Effie Gray, should 
have made such a determined effort to marry 
Rose La Touche many years later and risk another 
fiasco. Mr. Quennell, who has had privileged 
access to the letters written to Mrs. Cowper 
Temple while the struggle to marry Rose was still 
in the balance, with the greatest delicacy has 
uncovered the source of Ruskin’s impctence: it 
explains everything. It explains why he still 
believed he could make a success of marriage; it 
explains the astonishingly bitter letter written by 
the ex-Effie Gray to Mrs. La Touche, when the 
anxious mother asked her what was wrong with 
Ruskin as a husband; it probably explains why 


Rose was discouraged from the match; and it cer- 
tainly explains why Ruskin, who was as high- 
minded an idealist as ever lived, was dogged with 
a sense of hopeless guilt from childhood. By 
virtue of this startling revelation alone Mr. 
Quennell’s book makes all previous biographies 
of Ruskin obsolete. It is difficult-to know which 
is the more astonishing; that Ruskin should have 
given documentary proof of his infirmity; or that 
posterity has had to wait so long before hearing 
of it. 

With the discernment born of greater knowledge 
one can now circumstantially refute the legend of 


Ruskin as a cold, heartless character, chilled into | 


insensibility by an excess of parental affection. 
Yet it was rather significant that his erotic feel- 


ings, such as they were, focussed invariably upon | 


immature young girls. Adéle Domecq was 
fifteen, Effie Gray a schoolgirl and Rose La Touche 
only nine when Ruskin first noticed their charms. 
Mr. Quennell argues very plausibly that of the 
three, it was Rose, the latest to appear on the 
scene, who was the most important in his life. 
She was his last hope; he had fixed his heart on 
her: and when she failed him there was nothing 
to stave off the demon of madness lying in wait. 

The best pages of John Ruskin are devoted to 
the strange relationship between the precocious 
little Irish girl and her desperate middle-aged 
admirer. Her St. Crumpet she playfully called him 
in token of his ambivalent character, for Ruskin 
alternated between worshipping her and lecturing 
her. She was his Rosie-Posie. And the two were 
on the best of terms with each other as long as 
it was a matter of exchanging letters full of fun 
and nonsense. But Rose was growing up; and the 
middle-aged Victorian gentleman was growing 
old. The time came to put a stop to the nonsense, 
and for Rosie to face the fact that she was intended 
to become Mrs. John Ruskin. Mrs. La Touche 
did not like the prospect; nor did Rosie when it 
came to the point. The flirtatious little tease 
turned, almost overnight, into a priggish, prudish 
and consumptive young lady. Her saint had dis- 
appeared, leaving only the*crumpet; and she had 
no appetite for crumpets. The idyllic dream 


vanished as soon as it met the hard touch of | 
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reality; and Rose herself vanished into the arms | 


of death a few years later. The Professor was 

left with a rose-wood box full of her letters, his 

memories and the beckoning finger of the demon. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


TRAVELLERS 
Men in theTropics. 
HAROLD EVANS. Hodge. 18s. 

Men in the Tropics has affinities 
Dorothy Carrington’s anthology The Traveller’s 
Eye 
book it is because the limits Mr. Evans has 
imposed upon himself have made his task more 
difficult. 


: if it is less unfailingly delightful than that | 


Miss Carrington took the whole world | 


| 
Compiled and edited by | 


with Miss | 


as her field and had therefore the whole of | 


English travel literature to ransack; Mr. Evans 
has confined himself to recording the impact of 


the tropics on the Englishmen who went there | 


first, and since his secondary aim is to provide 
in his extracts “an introduction to the 
geography, 
British Colonial Empire,” 


history, | 
flora, fauna and anthropology of the | 
the tropics for him | 


are the British possessions in West and East | 


Africa, the West 
and the Pacific islands. All these territories, 


Indies, the Malay Archipelago | 


the West Indies alone excepted, were explored | 


and opened up essentially in the nineteenth century 


so that Mr. Evans’s is overwhelming] an anthology | 


of nineteenth-century prose. None the less, despite 
a certain lack of variety in the nature of his 
extracts, what Mr. Evans set out to do he has 
done well ; 
valuable ; and his own historical introductions 
to the various sections of his book are packed 


his anthology is both enjoyable and | 


with matter, though they would have been even | 


better if he had managed to restrain his tendency 
towards facetiousness in expression. 

With few exceptions, among them Trollope, 
Charles Kingsley, Stevenson and Mr. Churchill, 
the writers Mr. Evans quotes from were not at 
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all professional writers; they were explorers, 
sailors, naturalists, administrators, missionaries, 
writing as directly as they could, at their best 
when making factual reports. The archetype 
of them is probably Captain Cook, who was a 
master of the best kind of official prose. They 
are less good when attempting descriptions of 
landscape or the evocation of personal feelings in 
the presence of the essentially strange: here, the 
professionals do much better. But in the record- 
ing of what has been experienced at first hand they 
are excellent, particularly, I think, the early 
explorers of West Africa, Clapperton and Lander, 
the latter, who, first going to Africa as Clap- 
perton’s personal servant, himself became an 
explorer in his own right. What, of its kind, could 
be better than this, by Lander, from his Records of 
Captain Clapperton’s Last Expedition, published 
in 1829? He is describing the execution by 
stabbing of the wives of a native king for “‘ having 
spoken their mind with too much frankness 
in the royal presence an hour before” : 


... the gleam of the uplifted daggers shot across 
my vision, and as quick as lightning the poniards 
were buried in the throat and bosom of each, 
severing the windpipe in their course. A faint 
gargling sound like water issuing from the mouth 
of a bottle, was the only noise produced... 


Yet in all five parts of the collection at least 
one writer stands out from the rest through sheer 
natural writing ability, idiosyncracy and force 
of character. In the section devoted to West 
Africa no one really compares with Mary Kings- 
ley, that formidable lady who strode across the 
African hills and broke them until she died in 
1901 from typhoid caught while nursing Boer 
wounded. She was only thirty-eight then. She 
appears, in the extracts Mr. Evans has taken from 
Travels in West Africa and West African Studies, 
the very epitome of shrewdness, scepticism, 
common sense and unruffied good humour, all 
that and the unspectacular gallantry which goes 
with her remark, quoted by Mr. Evans, “ Grand 
things, good old-fashioned skirts are for Africa ”’ ; 
and she expresses herself slangily, racily and 
always with ease. Similarly, the section on 
East Africa is dominated by the figure of the 
geologist, the late Professor J. W. Gregory, the 
explorer of the Great Rift Valley. His account 
of his encounters with the fierce Masai tribe 
of East Africa is a first-rate piece of narrative 
writing from which, without any ostentation, 
the character of the man triumphantly emerges, 
resolute, fearless, ready for anything. 

Nearly all Mr. Evans’s quotations, from more 
than ninety writers, are agreeable. One feels 
that he has given us the cream of most of them. 
No one, it seems to me, is likely after reading his 
extracts from Charles Kingsley’s At Last; A 
Christmas in the West Indies or Trollope’s The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main to be moved 
to get those works for themselves, as one now 
wants to read Mary Kingsley and Gregory’s 
The Great Rift Valley. But there are other writers 
almost as good. Sir Everard F. Im Thurn is 
not, I admit, an author whose name I am familiar 
with, but the selections from his Among the Indiaus 
of Guiana, 1883, seem to me by far the bestfin Mr. 
Evans’s section on the West Indies. Even more 
fascinating, in the section on Malaya, are the 
quotations from the autobiography of Munshi 
Abdullah, a Malay who as a young man was with 
Stamford Raffles in Singapore in the early days 
of the city and watched the growth of British 
power in the Archipelago. His life-story was 
translated in 1874 and, from the excerpts in 
Men in the Tropics, one can well believe that 
his remarks on the empire-builders he met 
“picture them more interestingly than can be 
found in grave histories.” 

The anthologist must expect to have his 
brains picked. It would be worth while any 
publisher on the look-out for unconventional 
books for reprint to examine Men in the Tropics. 
If the next two or three years see new editions 
of Mary Kingsley, Gregory, Im Thurn or 
Munshi Abdullah we shall know to whom the 
real credit belongs. WALTER ALLEN 
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The Violent Men. 
Macmillan. 30s. 


On a July afternoon, after three days of debate 
and as the great bell rang out in the belfry above 
them, a group of grim and anxious men pledged 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honour 
to defend the new nation that they had created. 
The strokes of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia 
greeted their declaration that the American 
colonies were “‘ and cf right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” Within a few bitter 
years a British military band was playing “* The 
World Turned Upside Down,” while Cornwallis 
was giving up his sword at Yorktown, and a 
wretched chapter in British history was closed. 
But it is a chapter in our history of which we 
know far too little, cut down to fit the scanty 
space of the school textbook, succeeded there by 
Watt, Arkwright, Napoleon, Waterloo, the Whigs 
and the Tories. 

Of the events which came after the Declaration 
of Independence, Professor Meigs says nothing. 
Instead she has brilliantly reconstructed those 
that led up to it. This is the story of the two 
years between the British occupation of Boston 
and the Fourth of July. It is, primarily, the 
story of the Continental Congress and of the men 
who took part in it, driven reluctantly from 
protest to protest, from one attempted compro- 
mise to another, until the “ violent men ”’ at last 
carried a hesitant majority to its dramatic decision. 
If part of the story is unfamiliar, it is due as much 
to the secrecy with which the delegates surrounded 
their debates as to our neglect. But Miss Meigs 
has diligently pieced it together from mono- 
graphs, biographies and letters. She has, more- 
over, given us a book in which the tension is never 
lost, though we know what the upshot will be, 
and she has written it delightfully. Her style 
recalls Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln. She has; the 
same taste for evocative detail, for the significant 
anecdote, for describinzy what we may rightly 
assume took place although we do not know. 
This is a type of historical writinz that lies 
midway between the college text and the film 
scenario. 

A scenario it might well make. Cn2 recalls 
how Eisenstein showed that Paradise Lost could 
be turned into a shooting script. This book 
would easily lend itself to much the same treat- 
ment. Trouble in Massachusetts over the East 
India Company’s tea; Boston closed as a port 
by Act of Parliament; Paul Revere, not yet 
famous, riding down to Philadelphia with letters 
from Sam Adams. The colonies send delegates 
to a cenvention to discuss their grievances. The 
convention mects. Most of the delegates are 
lawyers or country gentlemen, anxious for a 
peaceful settlement, almost beguiled into appease- 
ment by the ambitious and—the word is just— 
traitorous Joseph Galloway. The scene shifts 
to Lendon, where, in the House of Commons, 
youn: Josiah Quincy watches the friends of 
American rights, Burke, Fox, Wilkes and Barré, 
overborne by the power of Lord North’s purse. 
(It is charitable of Miss Meigs to recall, as we 
too often forget, that the best of us were on the 
right side in this Civil War, too.) Back to Phila- 
delphia. The skirmishes at Lexington and 
Concord are over. The conciliation motions are 
voted down and Washington is appointed to 
command a tatterdermalion army. 

So the action moves towards its climax. Parlia- 
ment, by stupidity, arrogance and chicanery, 
drives the Congress further towards a break 
which few of the delegates desire and none had 
originally expected. Some men make revolu- 
tion. But these delegates had it thrust upon 
them. Miss Meigs catches their shifting moods, 
their personal conflicts of conscience and comfort 
—though they are a little too noble, a little too 
much men in the gilded legend of Independence. 
Take, for instance, John Dickinson, a moderate 
to the end, who absents himself from Congress 
rather than sign the Declaration, but absents 
himself to join the army. Or take those Quakers 


By CORNELIA MEIGS. 
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who were able, finally, to convince themselves 
that liberty was more dear to them than pacifism. 

Then came those last few weeks in the early 
summer of 1776, when the issue of independence 
had at last to be faced. The “ violent men ”’ still 
were unsure of a majority. Each side canvassed 
the waverers. At last a majority of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole was for independence. 
Could it be made unanimous? Delaware still 
held out, its delegation split evenly on the issue, 
until the dclegate who held the casting vote, 
Cesar Rodney, mortally ill, rode through the 
stormy night to reach Philadelphia and strode into 
the hall just as the vote began. 

Dramatic ? Yes, but surely no more so than 
events of our own period. It has a familiar ring 
about it. We ourselves have seen this refusal by 
imperial countries to meet history halfway, the 
same inability to understand the motives that 
drive peoples into nationhood, the irresolute 
alternation of concession and suppression. Then 
one day it is too late. There was a moment when 
the Americans might have accepted something 
very like Dominion status. But the moment was 
lost. There are more lost chances than good 
intentions in history. 

NoRMAN MACKENZIE 


THE LAST KAFKA 


In the Penal Settlement. By FRANZ KAFKA. 
Secker & Warburg. 9s. 6d. 

This volume includes all those of Kafka’s 
works which he published during his life-time ; 
he requested that all his unpublished works— 
including the novels—should be destroyed. Some 
of the contents have already appeared in English, 
but they have only now been collected and 
published in the definitive English edition, of 
which this is the last volume. Last, but not 
least: Mr. and Mrs. Muir complete their trans- 
lation with a book which is not iikely to disappoint 
Kafka’s English readers. 


Kafka lacked the equipment of a great novelist ; - 


his best qualities are a vertical intensity rather 
than breadth, ingenuity rather than the knowledge 
and stamina required for massive constructions. 
He could never have overcome his limitations 
without sacrificing much of his originality ; the 
two were inseparable. Besides, pure fantasies, 
as distinct from conscious allegories, are un- 
manageable ; they do not lend themselves to 
diffusion or elaboration. In dreams and fantasies, 
time is suspended ; but a novel, if only because of 
its length and its division into chapters, can never 
be safe from the intrusion of time. For those 
reasons, not The Castle and The Trial, but two 
long short stories included in this volume are 
Kafka’s masterpieces. These two stories— 
In the Penal Settlement and The Transformation 
(previously published by itself as The Meta- 
morphosis)—are sustained and complete; the 
details are subordinated to the whole and the 
author’s purpose, though always enigmatic, has 
clearly been achieved. Perhaps, after all, Kafka 
was the best judge of his own work ; his modesty, 
of course, was excessive, and I am not implying 
that all but the works included in this book 
should have been destroyed, as Kafka wanted 
them to be. 

The Fudgement is another powerful story; it 
is based on the kind of conflict between father 
and son experienced by Kafka himself, and it is 
free from the morbid subtlety which destroyed 
the effect of so much of his later work. Meditation 
and The Country Doctor—two small collections 
first published in 1913 and 1919 respectively— 
consist of very short stories and sketches, some 
of them as poignant as Baudelaire’s prose poems. 
The shortest of these, The Trees, is almost an 
epigram, but typically self-destructive, tortuous 
in spite of its brevity : 

For we are like tree-trunks in the snow. In 
appearance they lie sleekly and a light push should 
be enough to set them rolling. No, it can’t be 
done, for they are firmly wedded to the ground. 
But see, even that is only appearance. 

Kafka’s interest in circuses and fairs provided 
him with themes for three of his most moving 





pieces, Up in the Gallery, First Sorrow and A 
Fasting Showman; they are among those of 
Kafka’s works in which he scems to have been 
able to interpret struggles and sufferings other 
than his own. 

Richard and Samuel, printed as an appendix 
to this volume, is the first chapter of an un- 
finished travel book written by Kafka and Max 
Brod. Independently of each other, the two 
travellers wrote down their accounts cf the 
same events. This experiment is interesting in 
many ways ; as far as Kafka is concerned, it shows 
that he had a good eye for the trivial and the 
incidental. His capacity for minute observation 
and the precise manner in which he conveyed 
character, action and settings are distinctions 
which his imitators usually lack ; for it was only 
by skilfully combining superficial realism with 
his private vision that Kafka succeeded in being 
readable, as well as unique. 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


MOUNTAIN MEN 


The Early Alpine Guides. By RONALD CLARK. 
Phoenix House. 15s. 

Mr. Clark in this interesting book has done for 
the younger climbers of to-day what Cunningham 
and Abney did for the mountaineers of the 
eighties. He has compiled a series of biographies 
of guides, from Auguste Balmat who accom- 
panied Forbes on his scientific glacier expeditions, 
to Carrel, Whymper’s rival on the Matterhorn, 
Alexander Burgener and Christian Almer. Like 
the authors of The Pioneers of the Alps Mr. 
Clark too is western in his choice of guides, 
no guide born east of Meiringen getting more 
than a passing reference. Klucker and one or 
more of the famous Austrian and Dolomite 
guides should have had been the subject of a 
detailed study. Incidentally, Farrar’s beautiful 
tribute to Daniel Maquignaz might have been 
quoted, one of the noblest interpretations in 
Alpine literature of “‘ the feeling of more than 

rdinary friendshiy that binds one to a man like 
this whom one has learned to know and to judge 
in that school of stern, though voluntary, discip- 
line and not infrequent danger that is of the 
essence Of serious mountaineering.” And I 
should have liked to see a study of some modern 
guide, such as the late Franz Lochmatter, the 
notice of whom by G. W. Young in the Alpine 
Fournal would have been an admirable point of 
departure. 
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There are hardly any inaccuracies, but’ on the 
very page on which Mr. Clark tells us: that 
Coolidge once condemned a book as worthless 
because “ Grenoble”? had been given an un- 


mecessary accent, Zdsenberg is twice written 
Zasenberg.. The only serious inaccuracy is the 
confused and misleading history of the Wetter- 
horn on page 34. Wills climbed the Wetterhorn 
in the same decade that Darwin published The 
Origin of Species, and both Wills and Darwin 
provided the discrete chauvinism of the British 
with opportunities for unhistorical propaganda. 
Darwin was not the pioneer of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, for he had been anticipated by 
Buffon, Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin, and 
Wills’s ascent was not “ the first sporting climb.” 
He had been anticipated as far back as the 
eighteenth century, by Placidus a Spescha, the 
first man to make a regular practice of climbing 
mountains for fun. Wills did not make the first 
ascent as he was led to believe at the time, or the 
first ascent from Grindelwald. He made the 
fifth complete ascent of the Hasli Jungfrau 
peak of the Wetterhorn, the fourth by tourists, 
and the second from Grindelwald. And his book 
was only one of many which helped to start the 
fashion for mountaineering. Peter Bohren, who 
accompanied Wills and who abetted the friendly 
conspiracy of the village to convince him that he 
had conquered a virgin peak, had himself guided 
two of Wills’s predecessors to the summit. 

The natives of these mountain valleys might 
cross passes as smugglers, or scramble about 
the mountains hunting chamois, but would never 
have dreamt of climbing a peak for fun. If the 
desire to make first ascents had scemed to them 
to be anything but an eccentricity of the low- 
landers which could be exploited financially for 
the benefit of the mountain men, they could have 
polished off the virgin ascents on their own, but 
I can hardly recall a single undisputed case of an 
all-guide party making a first ascent without 
being paid to explore the route by amateurs. I 
feel sure that it would have been regarded as 
very bad form for an all-guide party to spoil the 
market by conquering a virgin peak for the glory 
of which a grateful Herr would in due course pay 
handsomely. Christian Almer led a Rumanian 
Countess to the last easy ridge of the virgin 
Monch before she collapsed, and he could easily 
have completed the ascent with his friends on the 
first day, but he waited three years until he was 
paid to lead an amateur on the first ascent. 

Mr. Clark might have traced the evolution of 
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the guide who was a pure professional into the 
modern guide, such as the late Hans Schlunegger 
of Wengen, or Walter von Allmen of Mirren, 
who climb as amateurs in the off-season, 
exploring new routes with other guides or friends 
from the same valley. Mr. Clark has collected a 
great deal of interesting material and his presenta- 
tion is so attractive that he will be read with 
pleasure not only by those to whom most of his 
stories are new, but also by those who are familiar 
with his sources, but who wiil be glad to be 
reminded of the Golden Age of mountaineering. 
f am glad to learn from a letter in The Times 
Lit. Sup. that he is engaged on a life of that 
bizarre pedant, the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, who 
was famous for his feuds, and who could do any- 
thing with a hatchet except bury it. Mr. Clark 
refers to Coolidge’s ‘‘ quarrel”? with me. I 
had supplied some information on ski-ing to the 
Editor of the Blue Guide to Switzerland, unaware 
of the fact that Coolidge was fuming because he 
had not been invited to edit this guidebook. One 
day at Grindelwald Lord Conway called on me. 
** [ve just left Coolidge,’”’ he began and seemed 
vastly amused. ‘“‘ He asks me to give you a 
message. You are never to darken his doors 
again. You've been thanked in the preface of a 
book which he ought to have been asked to edit.” 
ARNOLD LUNN 


LOST CHANCES IN ITALY 


The Itaiian Left. By W. HILTON-YOUNG. 
Longmans. 15s. 

That the political frivolity of the Italian 
Socialist leaders immediately after the first world 
war was one of the principal reasons for the success 
of Fascism is probably beyond dispute. There is, 
after all, Pietro Nenni’s authoritative judgment, 
made in 1926 and not since changed, to that effect. 
Writing of the years 1919-20, he has said with 
characteristic honesty and directness that “ the 
Italian Socialist Party showed a total failure in 
revolutionary preparation and was thus reduced, 
in those decisive years, to a passive register of 
the thoughts and anger of the masses.” The 
Left-wing groups and leaders, with the possible 
exception of Gramsci and his Communist group 
in Turin—who were in any case a small minority 
—appear in the light of what happened later 
simply to have thrown away their chances, 
destroyed their positions one after another, and 
committed every conceivable mistake—with a 
lighthearted deliberation that was matched only 
by the spate of their revolutionary eloquence. 
Never was the “infantile malady” in more 
evidence ; never has “ leftism’’ enjoyed such a 
field day of fiery programme and ferocious 
language. 

All that, no doubt, is very true and should be 
But it is quite another thing to say, with 
the author of The Italian Left, that the Socialist 
leaders were the “‘ bombastic authors of Italy’s 
ruin,” aod to present the rise and triumph of 
Fascism as a product purely of the failure of 
Socialist leadership. The Fascist reaction, in 
one form or another, would have come in any 
And just as the Marshall Plan intervened 
to save and support the Demo-Christians after 
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1945, and thus avert the structural changes which 
the Left-wing parties must otherwise have 
carried through, so presumably the Western 
Allies would equally have intervened in Italy 
(afier all, they had paid Mussolini for his inter- 
ventionist campaign during the first world war) 
if the Left in 1919 had known how to achieve 
power and to use it. Even so, perhaps, the Left 
might have prevailed. As it was, they fell far 
short of their mark ; and for this failure they paid 
dearly in blood and in years of exile and im- 
prisonment. Where they “ the authors of Italy’s 
ruin”? Or were those who came after, who 
perverted the whole sense of the Risorgimento, 
who suffocated all that was hopeful and creative 
in Italian life, and who finally took the Italians 
into a war they did not want and could not win ? 

To be taken seriously, an account of the Italian 
Left will have to show an awareness of more than 
the mere dates and names and main events. It 
will have to show an understanding of what 
Socialism means, of the analysis of society upon 
which it rests, and of the relation between the 
means of production and the means of govern- 
ment. To write convincingly of Marxist things, in 
short, One must at least have been exposed to 
Marxist ways of thought. It is hard to detect 
any such exposure in Mr. Hilton-Young. Whether 
he means it or not, accordingly, his book emerges 
as an attempt to show not only that the Italian 
Socialists failed, but that all Socialists, a priori, 
must also fail. Perhaps he does not mean to 
convey this impression. Perhaps it is simply that 
his means have not proved adequate to his end. 
The words ‘“ Socialism,” ‘‘ Communism,” 
“‘ Fascism ”’ and other operative labels are freely 
strewn about his pages. But nowhere is there 
any definition of these, nor any attempt to show 
what was the real balance of forces in Italy at 
any given moment. Unaccountably, it seems, 
Socialists appeared on the face of Italian life. 
They were troublesome fellows for the most part, 
they made mistakes, and they were swept away. 
Why were they there at all ? Our author does not 
say. 

How far removed from sordid reality is much 
of this book may perhaps be seen from the opening 
sentence of Chapter I. “In the middle of the 
nineteenth century,’’ we read, “... England was 
taking stock of the fact that she had become an 
industrial country and that her welfare depended 
on the welfare of the men who worked her iron 
and coal deposits... .”” Which England? What 
men—the owners or the workers ? As a contri- 
bution to the study of modern Italy, this book 
is of somewhat limited value. Where it should 
prove valuable, even with the handicaps already 
noted, is in its reminder of the ravages caused by 
Left-wing disunity after 1918. The Socialist and 
Communist Parties of 1949, as Mr. Hilton-Young 
is careful to note, are no longer the demagogic 
big-drum beaters of a generation back. They 
remain ‘‘ maximalists’”—and it is sometimes 
forgotten just how Red the Italian Socialist 
tradition really is—but ‘‘ maximalists ’ with a 
difference. They have ceased to believe in words. 

BASIL DAVIDSON 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,037 
Set by Naomi Lewis 


The usual prizes are offered for a stichomythic 


| verse dialogue (in 12 lines) between 1949 and 1950. 
| To refresh competitors’ memories, here is the Concise 
| Oxtord Dictionary’s 
| ‘dialogue in alternate lines of verse as employed 
| in Greek plays.’” Entries by January roth. 


definition of Stichomythia— 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,034 


| Set by Anne Scott-James 


Competitors are invited, for the usual prizes, to 
write a short paragraph for Critic’s London Diary 
in a week in which one of the following events is 
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reported to have occurred : Zilliacus joins the Tory 

party; Aneurin Bevan buys a dinner jacket; the 

Press is nationalised; General Franco starts on 

U.S. lecture tour; a fox is killed by hounds in the 

garden of Critic’s week-end cottage. 
Report by Anne Scott-James 

Critic’s Diary, it appears, is not too easy to parody ; 
most readers chose to air their own views rather than 
get into Critic’s skin. Critic does not rage at his 
opponents; he treats them blandly, as a Nannie 
treats a tiresome child. He is never shattered by 
events; he has his own explanation ready for every 
cataclysm. I liked the entry beginning “I am not 
surprised that Zilliacus has joined the Tory party ”’ 
much better than “ Zilliacus has provided the political 
sensation of the week.’? And only a few competitors 
could match Critic’s fluent, accomplished style ; too 
many allowed clichés to creep in and spoil a good 
paragraph. I liked Derek Barnard’s opening words : 
“* Most of us, I suppose, tend to regard formal evening 
wear as a predominantly middle-class affectation ”’ 
and Edward Blishen’s ‘‘ we await the enormous book 
explaining his (Zilliacus’) move—it will take at least 
a fortnight to write.” 

Zilliacus’ alleged volte-face and Aneurin Bevan’s 
dinner jacket proved by far the most popular subjects ; 
few attempted the meatier themes of Franco’s U.S. 
trip and the nationalised Press, while only two com- 
petitors could tackle fox-hunting without getting 
carried away by ill-temper. I recommend a first 
prize of two guineas to Colin Shaw, and one guinea each 
to the Rev. J. P. Stevenson, Stanley J. Sharpless, 
Pithecus and Kenneth Bradshaw, who, though he 
did not quite catch the literary style, made up for it 
with the lively invention of his four entries. Hon. 
mention to L. W. Bailey, H. J. R., J. R. Till, Stella 
Schofield, R. J. Pitcher. 


Few people, I imagine, expected to see Nye Bevan 
at Waldron Smithers’ birthday party on Monday 
evening. Some of us, however, knew that he intended 
to be present if his duties at the Ministry of Health 
permitted. A friend of mine, whose business takes 
him into Savile Row, tells me that Nye’s purchase of 
a dinner jacket for the occasion was the sole topic of 
conversation there for several days. The photograph 
of the Minister in his jacket which was featured so 
prominently by the Daily Express on Tuesday was 
scarcely flattering to the garment, whose cut was 
described by one who saw it as quite irreproachable. 
Nobody will have laughed more loudly than Nye 
himself at the suggestion contained in the leading 
article of one Tory daily that he has applied for 
membership of the Atheneum Club and may turn 
out with the Quorn later in the year. His comments 
will have been characteristically pungent.  Inci- 
dentally, I wonder if the red tie he wore with the 
dinner jacket will sect a fashion. 

CoLin SHAW 

I was once persuaded during the Civil War to 
watch a bull-fight at Toledo ; a sickening experience 
which was recalled last Saturday when the local hunt 
killed in—of all places—the garden of my cottage. 
Everybody was rather angry. I grudged the havoc 
that the hounds made of the last of the chrysanthe- 
mums—and why should the barbarous ritual have 
to reach its climax on my land, anyway? The 
members of the hunt (farmers, a landowner in pink 
and an old -type squarson) were for their part indignant, 
I suppose justifiably, because I had forgotten to mark 
my wire fence with warning tags of red. As they rode 
resentfully away from the mess they had made, like 
a victorious army leaving a liberated but ungrateful 
town, I thought in charity of a remark of Nancy 
Mitford’s, that hunting does at least teach unintelligent 
people to concentrate. All the same, riding horses to 
kill foxes has always reminded me of church parades 
in the army: whatever the separate merits of religion 
and parades, I could never sec the slightest excuse for 
combining them. 

Rey. J. P. STEVENSON 

The first thing Zilliacus did on joining the Tories 
was to write to this journal justifying his action. 
The letter was too long to include in our editorial 
columns, but we are publishing it next week as an 
eight-page supplement under the title “I Chose 
Winston,” together with a reply by Dick Crossman, 
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Of the men who make Poultry Houses at Boulion & Paul today, many are the grandsons 

4 and great grandsons of our first woodworkers. They are proud of their traditions and 

i inherited skill. Throughout their work there runs, like the grain in fine timber, the 

' desire to produce the best that good craftsmanship can make. 
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I. the export factories, where speed in handling, as surely as speed in production, 
_¢an write the next few chapters of British history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading 
and loading directly affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and man-hours where 
saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation 
for freedom from breakdown is a measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical 
Storage Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three out of four 
British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind each Exide-Ironclad, Chloride 
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and Exide Battery lic the experience and progressive 
improvements of over 50 years of battery manufacture. 
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undreds of the letters we receive give thanks to Sir 


Herbert Barker. Sir Herbert, commenting on 
| these letters, writes: “I, too, have received thanks from 
}men and women all over the world—from complete 
| strangers—expressing their gratitude for the new sense 
lof foot-freedom and revitalised health which has fol- 
lowed their wearing Barker-form shoes.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is distributed and fitted by 
experts who are proud to fit good shoes. Ask for name of 
nearest supplier. 





‘sir HERBERT BARKER SHOES 


For Men and Women 








Company Meeting 


Harrisons & Cresfield, Limited 
Another Satisfactory Year 

Presiding at the Forty-first Annual General Meeting 
on the 20th instant, Mr. H. Eric Miller was able 
to report another satisfactory year’s trading, and, in 
dealing with the Company’s accounts for the year 
to the 30th June, 1940, he emphasised the strength 
and liquidity of the Balance Sheet, which shows 
current Assets more than--£3,000,000 in excess of 
current liabilities. 

Finality has not yet been reached in clearing up 
the many problems arising cut of enemy occupation 


| 

} 

| 

| of those Eastern territories where the Company 
operates. 

Referring to devaluation, he said that a colossal 
| united national cffort is clearly needed if we are to 
| hold our footing and prevent any further slide. The 
effective aid which the H. & C. Group as 2 whole 
| is rendering towards the closing of the Dollar gap 
| is am impressive total, especially in shipments of 
Tea and Rubber. 
| In the course of his usual review of the Tea and 
Rubber industries, he said that available stocks of 
| Rubber, equal to litthe more than two months’ con 
| sumption, are definitely on the low side, anc 
not surprising that the price shculd have shown 
some response when belated demand nto the 

Market. The price of first n N 
York is still below that of synthetic. an anon 


which should soon be corrected, for Natural R 
is one of the few important industri 
available at pre-war prices, and it 
| none of its usefulness. The Report was ac 
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‘ Zilliacus Puts the Clock Back.” Zilly’s volte-face 
doesn’t altogether surprise me. I remember once 
when we were flying together somewhere during the 
war he picked up an illustrated magazine and pointed 
to a picture of Churchill. ‘‘ There,” he said, “is a 
man for you.” “ For you, perhaps,” I said: “ Not 
for me.”’ A trivial incident, but prophetic as it 
turned out. Of course, Zilliacus is being perfectly 
logical in joining the Tories. They back Tito against 
Russia, and because this happens to be Zilly’s current 
preoccupation it’s enough to make him Woolton’s 
fellow-traveller. Still, profoundly as Zilly knows his 
Furope, I’m wondering if he’s ever heard of the young 
lady of Riga ? 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s appearance in a dinner jacket 
has received much publicity and caused a great deal 
of speculation in political circles of all colours. There 
has been some muttering on Government back 
benches, and a certain amount of mild jubilation on 
the other side. The explanation is probably the very 
simple one of a graceful gesture to his hosts, the 
failors and Cutters Company. After all a man may 
be a good Labour man, and still wear the uniform of 
one of the services, and why not, therefore, the 
accepted uniform of a public dinner? There is, 
however, another possibility and both mutterers and 
jubilants would do well to remember a certain classic 
“ Timeo Danaos’’—even when the 
wooden horse is a dinner-jacket. 


occasion : 


PITHECUS 


Gencral Franco’s lecture tour of America promises 
to be enlivening. His flamboyant floodlit arrival in 
a replica of Columbus’s craft, towed by a modern 
warship, was an absurd but effective piece of showman- 
ship aimed directly at the American mind. He looked 
to me, from press photographs, like an obese Iberian 
Lohengrin Armed with films of alleged Red 
atrocities in the Civil War and with historic relics of 
military Spain, the Caudillo, I gather, is going all out 
to stress the vital importance of Spain to Western, 
that is American, strategy, and his country’s historic 
role as the defender of Christian civilisation. He is 
emphasising how Spain in the Reconquista smashed 
the Moors and an earlier menace from the East— 
though omitting to mention that he himself brought 
back these Moors to reconquer the Spanish people. 
Skilfully playing on the current Red scare, the 
Caudillo in his Technicolored accounts of the 1936-39 
Civil War is heavily stressing his part as the little 
David who stood alone against the Red Goliath, to 
defeat whom America is only now belatedly rearming. 
He is, I hear, already calling for a new Lepanto 
against the heathen forces of Antichrist and the East, 
fancying himself perhaps cast ad Ja Cecil B. De Mille 
in the mixed role of the Cid, Don John of Austria, 
and—-should I add—the Toy Drum Major. 

: KENNETH BRADSHAW 


Ic has been interesting to observe the welcome 
which the Tory press has given to the party’s latest 
recruit. The Times claims that Zilliacus is following 
in th of a long line of radical reformers, but 
tails tc produce many examples to justify this question- 
ible thesis, and one doubts if Zilly has much in 
on with either Joseph Chamberlain or Winston 

The Express remarks ambiguously that 

made a special study of Imperial 

Ihe Telegraph has so far made no 

ne excepts an observation in Peter- 

rv that * this step marks the disintegra- 

group which a Parliamentary wag 

{ * The Pritt-Platt Club’.’ This 

1 repeated in the lobbies, in fact originated 

; of this journal. Only the Daily Mail 

of unqualified triumph, and asserts that 

like Edwards and Thomas, has at last 

ndividual freedom is incompatible with 

his hardly agrees with Zilly’s 

it remarkable statement that he “ will 

upport the struggle for co-operation with 

niet Union and the "mocratic governments of 

cn Europe.’ His words are unlikely to reassure 
pundits of Carlton House, who must feel that 

rd Woolton’s pre-election efforts to broaden the 

t their party are perhaps going a little too far. 
vernment is returned, one doubts if 


steps 


rt ir 


Zilliacus will be seen on the Front Bench. His 
Parliamentary future is, indeed, rather obscure, but 
at least he has achieved the unique position of being 
the only contemporary politician to come out in 
simultaneous support of Churchill, Tito and Stalin. 
L. W. BaILey 


The Minister of Health is always news, especially 
to the Opposition Press, and the dinner jacket story 
has been widely reported with the obvious comments. 
It must be temptingly easy to exploit in this way the 
remains of the national class consciousness If a 
Labour politician wears a cloth cap, like Keir Hardie, 
it is deliberate affectation. If, like J. H. Thomas, he 
wears full evening dress, it is a tacit surrender to the 
standards of a capitalist Society. Either way he is a 
gift to the columnists and the cartoonists, and it is 
not easy to see any middle way between the two 
extremes. The fact that Mr. Bevan had bought a 
dinner jacket might indicate, in anyone else, that he 
was trying to find one. For a dinner jacket is 
admittedly a compromise. But he is not the man to 
appease the Tory press by compromise, even in dress. 

| a me 


I wonder what Wells would have thought about 
the much-publicised visit of the fox-hunting gentry 
to my garden. H. G. could never stand an M.F.H. 
He told me once after a eugenics meeting that this 
was the only species of homo sapiens that filled him 
with complete despair. ‘“ There’s only one remedy,”’ 
he said querulously. “Extinction.”’ ‘ Come, 
come,” I replied, remembering that ridicule can be 
a political and social weapon, ‘‘ There’s always THIS 
ENGLAND.” I didn’t foresee that Fabian tactics 


by themselves would be powerless to prevent a brush 

with the Tories on my own doorstep. 

something more than a Charter for Foxes. 
y, &. wane. 


We need 


CHESS :: Fighting For the Draw 
No. 18 


Once before, the readers of this column were asked 
not to despise the draw: not so much because } 
point gained is better than a full point lost, but 
because a “ fighting draw”’ is much more thrilling 
than a dull win. There are two types of them: 
the staunch uphill struggle against material or 
positional odds, or the sharp clash with the result that 
the aggressor has to make the best of his material 
sacrifice by seeking the safe haven of appeasement. 

The following game—Munich, 1900—belongs to 
the second category, but it has an additional point 
of interest, because it shows Pillsbury, on the spur 
of the moment (and under the spur of the clock) 
finding the only possible remedy against a “ prepared 
variation’ meant to confound his, then, favourite 
(and now obsolete) defence of the Lopez. True, 
Halprin got only a draw for all his painstaking and 
ingenious “home work”; but considering that 
Pillsbury, at that time, was near the peak of his fame, 
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even } point against him was a most creditable achieve 
ment, to say nothing of the novelty’s theoretical value. 
It starts with White’s 14 move—up to that it was all 
* book ’’—and, after quite a sequence of fireworks, 
it reaches its brilliant climax on Halprin’s 20 move. 
Yet, Pillsbury found an equally ingenious answer, 
certainly the only one that would do. Here is the 
game. 


(1) P-K4 
(2) Kt-KB3 
(3) B-Kt5 
(4) O-O 
(5) P-Q4 
(6) Px KP 
(7) P-QR4 
(8) P-K6 
(9) PxKt 
(10) Kt-QB3 
(11) Kt-KKts B-K2 
(12) Q-Rs5 Bx Kt 
Here (in a recent 
Russian champion- 
ship tournament) is 
one of the rare in- 
stances where Paul 
Keres needlessly 
let his opponent 
get away with a 
draw. Cholmov 
(Black) played 
Q-R6 ch, and Keres 
made the mistake 
of playing 
K-Ktr. How did 
Cholmov grasp his opportunity ? Competitors 
(for the usual prizes) are invited to answer this and 
also to find the solution for the following study by 
Hasek and the next. (Entries by Jan. 9.) 


The Hasek study 

(published in 

Czechoslovakia in 

1937) is rather more 

difficult. st is 

White’s move and 

he is to draw. At 

first sight it seems 

easy enough, but it 

isn’t. I will merely 

give this hint that 

White’s problem is 

not so much to 

stop the Black Rook 

from penetrating via the open file, but to make the 
inevitable penetration innocuous. 


P-K4 
Kt-QB3 
Kt-KB3 
Kt x KP 
Kt-Q3 
KtxB 
P-Q3 
Px KP 
Kt-K2 
Kt-KKt3 


BxB 
P-Kt6!! BP xP 
Kt-Qs5!! Px Kt 
KR-KichK-Br 
R-R3 Kt-K4 
RxKt! PxwR 
R-B3ch K-Ktr 
B-R6!! Q-Ka2!! 
BxKtP! KxB 
R-Kt3ch K-Br 
R-B3ch K-Kt2 
R-Kt3ch Drawn 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


Q-Q2 


Here, finally, 
is something very 
much easier. (Ham- 
ming-Wackers, 
Amsterdam, 1940) 
Black played (1) — 
P-R7, and after 
(2) K-Kt6, R-Kt6ch 
(3) K-B6. Black 
seemed unable to 
prevent Mate. Yet, 
he saved himself. 
How ? 








REPORT ON COMPETITION No. 15 


A: (1) R KtP ch, K xR (2) B-R6 ch, K-Rr (3) Kt-Kt6 ch, Px Kt 
(4) P x P, Q-KB8 ch (5) K-R4, Q-B6 (6) B-Kt7 ch, K x B (7) 
Q-R7 mate. 
B: (1) Kt-Ks, Q-K3 (2) B-B4, P x B (3) P-Bs, Q x Kt (4) Kt-Kt6 
ch, P x Kt (5) P x KtP, Q x KKtP (6) R-R1 ch, K-Ktr (7) Q x 
BP ch, Q-Q4 (8) R-R8 ch, K x R (9) Q-R4 ch, K-Ktr (10) Q-R7 
mate. 
C: (1) B-R7 ch, K-Rr (2) Kt x P ch, R x Kt (3) Kt-Kt6 ch, 
K-R2 (4) Kt-B8 ch, K-Kti (5) Q-R7 ch, K x Kt (6) Q-R8 mate. 

First prize to R. W. B. Clarke who sent in this 
amusing oddity, a “‘ double-perpetual ”’ : 

(1) P-K4 P-K4 (8) Q-B3ch Kx Kt 

(2) Kt-KB3 (9) Q-B7 KKt-B3 

(3) 4 (10) Kt-Q2 Q-Kr 

(4) (11) Kt-Bgch KxP 

(5s) Px (12) P-B3 ch K-B4ch 

(6) C (13) Kt-K3 ch K-K4 

(7) Kt x P ch K-B3 (14) Kt-B4 ch K-B4 ch 

Consolation prize shared by A. J. Head and M. 
Kaye. Among those who got the main idea of the 
difficult Popp-Bauer position were E. W. Beal, M. 
Rumney and R. C, Chaturved. ASSIAC 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


~Néne of the vacancies in these columns re- 
latés to a man between 18 and 50 inclusive or 
a woman between 18 and 40 inclusive unless 
he or she is excepted from the provision of the 
Control! of i Sian Order, 1947, or the 
vacancy is for ~~ ae excepted from the 
pm of that 


NIVERSITY of South Africa (External 

Division), Pretoria. Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Senior Lecturer in Eng- 
glish. It will be expected from the success- 
ful applicant to provide tuition to external 
students by correspondence and such other 
methods as may be prescribed by the Univer- 
sity. The salary scale is £600 x [25—£900 
plus a temporary cost of living allowance 
amounting at the moment to £208 p.a. in the 
case of a married man and {£40 for others. 
Allowance is made for uvalins expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities ot 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1._ The closing date for the re- 
ceipt of applications is January 21st, 1950. 


OYAL Air Force—Education Branch. 

Short Service Commissions. Duration 3, 
4 or § years. Applications invited from candi- 
dates who are University graduates or other- 
wise entitled to recognition as qualified 
teachers. Minimum age 21 years. Engineer- 
ing, Radio and Electronic Engineering, Physics 
and Mathematics are main subjects required 
but appointments are also offered to men quali- 
fied in History and other Arts subjects, teach- 
ing method, etc. Pay on appointment depends 
on qualifications, experience and war service. 
Thus, a man aged 25 may draw pay up to £420 
and, if married, marriage allowance of £337 a 
year. Single officers receive free furnished 
accommodation. All officers draw rations in 
kind or a tax free allowance of £60 a year. 
A gratuity is payable on completion of ser- 
vice. Opportunities of appointment to per- 
manent commissions will arise for officers with 
university degrees. Permanent Commissions: 
A few permanent commissions are offered to 
men aged 23-33 (upper limit may be raised for 
war service). Candidates should ordinarily be 
first or second-class honours graduates in Engi- 
neering, including Radio and Electronic En- 
gineering, Physics or Mathematics. Pay and 
allowances as for short service commissions. 
There is time promotion to Squadron Leader, 
ia which rank pay and allowances can rise to 
£1,104 a year (plus rations or ration allow- 
ance). Promotion beyond Squadron Leader is 
by selection. Retired pay varies with rank 
(e.g. £475 a year for Squadron Leader, £625 
for weg Commandex, £825 for Group Cap- 
tain, etc.). Women’s Royal Air Force: Vacan- 
cies exist for Education Officers on short ser- 
vice commissions. Conditions and qualifica- 
tions as for men, except that pay rates are 
about three-quarters of those for men. Free 
furnished accommodation and rations are pro- 
vided. A gratuity is payabie on completion of 
service. Opportunities of appointment to per- 
manent commissions will arise for officers with 
University degrees. Full details and applica- 
tion forms for all above appointments from Air 
Ministry, A.R.I., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


A VACANCY has occurred for a qu alified 
Assistant Occupational Therapist, male or 
female, at Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, Sur- 
rey. The work will largely be among patients 
who are undergoing treatment in the early 
stages. of their illnesses. Applicants should be 
young, have a progressive outlook and should 
believe more in the stimulation of their patients 
to free expression within the occupations they 
provide than in conventional instruction. Salary 
according to the Report of the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee. Applications, giving full 
details of qualifications, age and experience, 
should be sent to the Medical Superintendent 
not later than January 20, 1950. 





MITY of Nottingham Education Committee. 
Wollaton Grange Community Centre. A 
Warden is required for the Grange Community 
Centre. The Centre has its own premises 
(where the Warden must reside and for which 
he will be charged £52 per annum) provided by 
the Education Authority who pay the Warden’s 
salary of £300 by £15 to £555 per annum. 
Further details and forms on application from 
F. a Director of Education, Educa- 
tion Office, South Parade, Nottingham. 


ONDON Count y Council invites applica- 

4tions from women who hold the certificate 
of the National Nursery Examination Board 
for engagement as Nursery Assistants Class I 
in its residential nursery schools. There are 
also vacancies for Nursery Assistants Class II 
for which experience of work with nursery 
school children is desirable but not essential. 
Selaries: Class I £165-£5-£195; Class II 
£150-£5-£165, plus emoluments of board, 
lodging and laundry in each case. For appli- 
cation forms and further details send stamped 
addressed envelope tc the Children’s Officer 





(CH/A.2/26), The County Hall, London, 
me A ee 
RIDLING TON Youth Hostel "requires 


married couple, interested in youth work, 
as joint wardens. Goed living quarters. Salary 
£185 p.a. all found. For particulars apply w ith 


— iped envelope to Secretary, Y.H.A., Mal- 
. Yerkshire. 





SERAL Jewish S ogue Religion 

4 Schcol: Tez acher required for Sunday 
mornings, 10.10 to 12.30. Apply 2 2 1e Prin- 
cipal, 28 St. john’ s Wood Rd. 


SSISTANT Masters Tinsley Le im- 

mediately for sma!! co-educational schocl 
(vegetarian). Subjects to include Diction, 
Carpentry, Gardening. Box 3734. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


UALIFIED lawyer sought (solicitor /Coun- 

sel) for full-time work in a public advisory 
organisation, Sense of social responsibility, an 
interest in backgrounds & motives of people, 
of more importance than purely legal intelli- 
gence. Interesting work amid an interesting 
group of people. Permanent pensionabie post. 
Salary rising from {£600 to £900. Starting 
point could be discussed. Box 3946. 


NIVERSITY man with classical education 

and some electrical engineering and legal 
experience required by London firm of consu!- 
tants to edit their technical reports. Whole or 
part-time engagement. Apply Box 3923, giv- 
ing age, qualifications, etc. 


Sqeck Reporter. Vacancy at “* The Luton 
News, Manchester St., Luton, Beds. 


EPUTY Warden (woman between 30-40 
yrs.) to be responsible for the adult group 
and interested in the general work of the 
Settlement; Club exp. essential. Resident sal- 
ary £225 £15 to £300. Applications by Jan. 
31 to Warden, Women’s University Seitle- 
ment, 44 Nelson Square, S. E.1. 
REQUIRED for young people’s Holiday & 
Conference Centre in the Western High- 
lands of Scotland for Summer season (April 
1950-October 1950) eer onl wy resident 
Warden and Assistant, salaries from £300 and 
250 respectively. Further information from 
mployment Officer, National Association of 
Girls’ ——— and Mis xed Clubs, 30-32 Devon- 
shire St., W.1. 


SSISTANT Superintendent for Hostel of 

16 boys on probation, single man, board 
and lodging provided, plus salary {£250 p.a. 
Apply, giving references, age, experience, when 
available, to: Mayers, 25 Whitefields Rd., 
Solihull. 
\ ANTED: full-time Assistant Club Leader 

immediately for David Lewis Girls’ Club, 
Liverpool. Salary in accordance with training 
and .experience. Resident if desired at Uni- 
versity Settlement. Apply immediately, Mrs. 
Wharton, Hon. Secretary, David Lewis Hotel, 
Great George Place, Liverpool 1. 








ULL-time organising secretary required by 
small Jewish Charity. Good salary. Apply 
Box 3950. 
sal APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
PPOINTMENT read. by young married 
* woman, B.Sc. (Econ.), shorthand typist, 
with exp. as Personal Assistant. Free New 
Year. Central or N. London only. Box 3795. 
IBRARY Assistant, University lady, 
post. Box 3834. 
JNCERTIFICATED Nursery Teacher (40), 
seeks private post, Easter, homemaking for 
motherless children. Etox 3953. 
PART -Time post, up to 3 days weekly, sought 
by lady. Sectl. and admin. exp. Kndge. ex- 
port procedure. Fr., Ger., Political and cul- 
tural interests. Box 3959. 

ADY Secr etary, 29, desires interesting re- 
sponsible post, good shorthand /typing, 
varied commercial and non-commercial experi- 
ence, organising ability, used to working on 

own initiative. Free now. Box 3879. 
A MERICAN Ph.D., 
A teaching exp., 


wishes 


two years’ university 
seeks college or university 
teaching pos: in philosophy anywhere in Com- 
monwealth, to commence Autumn, 1950. Dr. 
Maurice Natanson, Department of Phi! re: 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, U S.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SIAN ‘Institute, for promotion of brother- 

hood and cultural relations, offers a cen- 
tral meeting place to all Asians in London, 
Membership also open to Non-Asians inter- 
ested Asian affairs. Anni. subs. 21s., Students 
10s. 6d., with full name, nationality & addr ess, 
to D. P. C haudhuri, Sec., 17 Irving St. W. io 


STORIES wanted by the Agency “ae 

C.20, of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15° 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 








fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 
HE London Contact Lens Clinic, 66 New 


Cavendish St., W.1. Partics. MUS. 8923. 
“SMOKE To your heart’s content. The per- 
fect Herbal Smoking Mixture is Heath & 
Heather’s No. 64. It costs 1s. 8d. per 40z 
packet and is a blend of finest quality British 
herbs. Send 1s. 8d. for a packet of No. 64 
to Heath & Heather, Ltd., Dept. No. C.23, 
Herb Specialists, St. Albans. A catalogue of 
all Heath & Heather’s noted Herb remedies 
will also be sent on request. 
EANER Printers, Ltd., fer printing and 
Pamphlets, Reports Leaflets, Sta 
etc. 18 9 Shoreditch High St., London, Ss I. 
Bishopsgate 7023/7876. 
RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the 
Coltsfoot blend, still supreme 





famous 
A delightful 





smoke. 2s. 6d. per 4 0z., post free. Shrimpton 

& Cooke, Bromsg: rove. ieeaRs ; 

PIDMAN’ S Sea Salt, sea baths a ture’s 
tonic. 

NE {W Leather Goods Bargaius: 1. Brown 

AN Brief Cases rsin. x r1in. with 2 straps and 

lock. (a) One pocket each 32s. 6d.; (b) Two 


pockets each 45s.; 2. Brown Document Cases 


1§in. x 10}in., with 24in. zip. each 20s. Post 
free Money back guarantee. Premier Drapery 
Co. Wert. 70), 113 Church St., London, N.16. 





MISCELLANEOUS —continued 


1 4,000 ,000 Shilling Fund to help fight” or- 
ganised cruelty to our wild animals. Send 
yours to Sec. (N.), League Against Cruel 
Sports, 58 Maddox St., London. W.1. 


*s—{50 is the price we pay for Cultured 
Pearl Necklaces; up to £1,000 for Diamond 
Rings, Brooches, etc. (Valuation by. Fellow 
Gemmological Association), Register your par- 
cel (cash or offer per return), or call M. Hayes 
& Sons, Ltd., 106 Hatton Garden, London, 
E. C.1. HOL. 3177. 


ARGAINS in parachutes: (1) 

36in. at base tapering to 3in. and 132in. 
long: (a) pure white heavy English silk, 2 
panels 17s. 6d.; 4 panels, 32s. 6d.; 8 panels 
60s.; (b) Cream Egyptian cotton, 2 panels, 
ICs.; 4 panels, 17s. 6d.; 8 panels, 32s. 6d.; 
(c) white or primrose nylon, 7s. panel. 2) 
Orange rayon, 16 panels, each 30in. x 70in., 
8 panels, 12s. 6d.; whole par., 22s. 6d. 3) 
White or cream cambric, 12 panels, cach 
20in. X 60in., whole parachute, 12s. Carr. free 
Satisfaction or money back. H. Conway, Ltd 
(Dept. 49), 139-143 Stoke Newington High Str., 
London, N.16. 

IANISTS—Violinists. 

Flexible wrists, octave playing made casy 
(pianists), Vibrato (violinists). Descript. bk 
“Finger Magic” (24d. stp.), Director, Cow- 
ling Institute, 60 New Oxford St. W.C.1 





Each panel 


Rapid Fingering 


ACCOMMODATION ioc 
‘WANTED 

two well-furnished rooms, one 

office, other as bed-sitting 


T° let: War, 
furnished as 


room, Box 3996. 


SUNNY bed-sitting room Offered professional 
woman, quiet house, N.6. Vegetarian op 
tional. Box 4004. 
TACANT: Furn. bed-sitting room 
Green. H. & C., own cooking 
Business lady only. Box 


, Palmer: 
“facilitic $ 





3975. 
WO single divan-rooms in all-gas flat, Not 
ting Hill. Every comfort, reasonable; sux 

business lady /student. Box 3992. 

SUNNY bed-sitting 
Breakfast, service, 

pet & buses. HAM. 8748. 

"TRIGON House Hotel, Notting 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.11 


room in modern flat 
occasional m« 





Hill Gate, 


Phone BAY 


0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonabie. 
O let furn. sunny house nr. Cadogan Sq., 
2-§ mths. 3 recep. : able -» 4 Ssgle 

baths. "Phone £7 7s er. Sluctens, [he 

Ridgeway, Shere, Guiidiord. 

Te let, unfurn. dble. & single rms., Ige. kit., 


share bath. Ear 
COMFORTABLE home offered. Easy-going 
“4 family. Finchley. Male, business or pri 
fessional preferred. Box 3873. 
O let: Furnished room. Use of bathr 
and kitchen. rst floor. Continental ho 
Call 6-8 p.m. 24b Rolend Gardens, S$.W.7 
CHISWICK: large, well-furnished 
‘ting room to let, own H. & C., 
gas-griller; riverside between Kew 
wick Bridges. 2igns. inclusive light 
Suit professional lady. Box 388<s 
ARGE furn. bed-sitting room, use kit. & 
bath., av ullable im detached buneal 
Ruislip. Constant hot water. 7 mins 
London & Gt. Central stns. Box 3762. 
F‘ JRNISHED or partly furn. room 
built house Muswell Hill, 
c.) & electric cooker 
to business woman 
Ring Tudor 1731 
SOUTHWOLD, to let 
7 Jan.-March (incl.), 
double), kitchen, bathroom, clec. fires, 
stove, telephone, gas cooker, geyser. Nor 
rent careful tenant. Box 3901. 
SURNISHED cottage near Rye 


mum one year 


ls Court. Box 3942. 


bed-sit 
basin and 
and Chis 
and heat 





in ne wly- 
own bassin (h. & 
offered at moderate rent 
student willing to sit in 


furnished bungal 
living-room, 3 bed 








to let mir 

electric and complet 

modernised, five rooms, garage, garden, tel 
phone. Three guineas a week from Jan. 31. A 
few minutes’ walk from village 
buses, but Rng secluded Apply 
House, Beckley, near Rye, Sussex. 


SSEX—beiween Colchester and the sea 
Easy reach of good sziling, 2} miles station 


Modernised Regency residence to let furnisi 






shops ar 


Woodrat 


















on yearly tenancy. 2 reception, 4 bedroom 
dress room, bathroom. Co.’s service Te 
phone. Garage and small walled garden. Dx 
mestic help avail. Rent 4¢ p.w. Box 3957 
GMALI furn. flat to let in beautiful quiet 


countryside mr. Bath from Jan. 25-May 


Suitable for writer. 30s. p.w. Box 4001 
BARRIST! R, 39, bachelor, humenisi, want 

share flae; sonable terms. Belsiz Part 
Swiss Cottage areas. Box 3943 


oe pa We Rg 





studen 
I | a 
Bloomsbury nd pref Box 2767 
GENTLEMAN, 27. recs me 
J where reas. independenc en. I ‘ 
West End esser : cs. B I 
CRAdt ATE _ Uais 
J staft require m shed 4 I 





don area. Mex 
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ACCOMMODATION—continued 


AU STRALIAN author on three-year term 
4% for his Government w ants an unfurnished 
house or flat April 1st; 3 bedirms., garden, 
within 45 minutes of London. Box 3979 


7OUNG man, 35, bachelor, 
long hours in 
ment, sks. restful 


who works very 
responsible jcb in Parlia- 
k comf, lodging within easy 
reach Westminster that will provide privacy, 
bkfast. and late night snack. Box 3911. 
YOUNG professional couple with one baby, 
» co-operative people, urgently seek unfur- 
nished self-contained accom. 3/4 rooms, Cen- 
tral London, at Box 4005 
WHERE TO STAY AND, RESTAURANTS 
UBLIN’S Luxury Licensed Hotel. .‘* The 
Majestic.” "Phones in all bedrms., ideal 
sit., perfect food. terms Tel. 66421-2 


mod 
St: Leonards-on-Sea. Hotel, 78 
\” Marina. Sea front, near all attractions. Re- 


about £175 p.a 






Kendal 





cently modernised, every comf Special win 
ter terms—B.E mms. p.w., full board 4gus 
p.w. "Phone Hastings 5110 

STUDLAND, Dorset. Old-world Guest 


House, in 12 








acres lovely grounds facing 
sea. Ideal f € ly Spring holiday Golf, rid 
ing. Booking Easter, Whitsun, ner. [lus 
brochure BCM/ Studland, London, W.C.1 
ys RNEMOUTH Connaught Court 
fotel. 33 rooms. 1 acre grounds. Every 
comfort aitd superlative food bens eekly, 
21s. per day inclusiv Yel 1944 
( LD Sussex Village, comfortable mo- 
dation ; good country food at Bk nheim 


Farm, Re 


sens. per 


OLIDAYS & Honeymoons! 





bridge. Horses for hire. Term 
Robertsbridge 148 


wees 


§8 delightful 








hotels, inns, et in Devon and Cornwail, 
described and recommended in unique “* Bide- 
i oe Book.” Post free, 2s. 6d. N. S. Hil- 
ton, 45 Fleet St., Torquay 
a AND: Convalcscence, holidays, 
7) ages, winter sports. Ski-sch« on place. 
( st cl. Guest House, 3,370ft. Excellent 
cuisine, personal attention, 14 tr: nes daily, inc. 
(£8 — Write brochure ‘Le Cerisicr,” 
Caux-s Montre ux uis 
NK RS. Lawrie f Homeleigh Far G t 
‘ Hou Pubee Roac Lx Cornwall 
! commenced boo} for season 1950. 
Brochure and tern 


poduiicat! 
holiday on Downs 
erlooking gu Channel. Sea 14 miles. 
Aodern bungalow. Ful board sgns. weekly. 
Quiet Hiils, Niton, Ventnor 


{s! E of Wight 
ve 








( YONNEMARA, Eire Sea n ise 
4accom. (Aug. booked Pathrm ‘ e: 
recomm 3 p.w. Nee, Renvyle, Co. Galway 
O', N Produce, log fire Vi springs, views, 
ear coir fort Beadon Pricr Hotel, Sal 
mbe, S$ Deven Tel Salcombe 193 


GREK Rest., White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
JW is. Mus. 218. Open till 10 pu 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
EY! RY line is sheer 
4 da} i 


icious Ronald Searle 


it is full of 
ir waee worth 


tl mon in themscives.”” Ian Macka¥ on 
‘This England ’—over 4 b urdities irom 
the Press. “urnstile Pre 


\ THY don’t you dar t the party? “* The 
Vic torian Waltz” is a book that will teach 
u th eps of the old-t waltz. From 

Bo. ksellers 2s. 6d. or by post 2s. od. from M. 

Haygarth, 8 Silver St., Bu y. 


ISED Milk: A 








dASTE OR National Men 
ace,” 7d ‘ Kingst: ” nt inic, Edinburgh, 9 
WHAT do Unitarians believe? Information 
nd literature on receipt of stamp. Mrs 
Dickin, Hilltop, Park Rd. Bridport, Dorset 
OPEN to purchase. Modern Literature of all 
kit F iction, non-fiction and standard 
works. Small lots, or complete libraries pur 
chased Berna rd Hanison, Books, $7 St 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 (Ternple Bar 8264 
| ogee Jaina Free Lending Library. 
3ks on Jainism, Psychology, Compara 
tive Religion, Yoga. Write aly Secretary, 
110 Cleveland Gardens, N.W.2 


GERMAN books: Libris, 
3 ~ 





London, N.W.6. Pri. 6990. Books bought. 
SCHOOLS 
Birisol. Sour School, Westbury-on-Tr 
) Bristol. Sound educatior p to lt 
entrance, Dre 1 inter t Apply Head Mi es 
I ROOKLANDS. Cro. rous 99 Pr 
Prep Hes ery School. All 1 Sound 
Educati ud ‘Trair H } nt 
Sp: MAR‘ ows i try_Scl 
Day Sct Et 4 Hamr 
ders Stanford Park, 1 Ruet Es 
ing oss. Own swimn t j 
Co-ed. I Henr I P D 


MUA . } MA 

¥3 ELIABLI e gi rat t it 
RE i Knightles td cerning ¢§ 4 
for bovs and eg iW TY 

ri i Sr. ¥ ke l 








ENTERTAINMENTS ae 
*T. Martn’s. Tem. 1443. Mon.-Fri. 2.15. 
*“*?Tu. W. Th. rt a.m, Robert Atkins, Joan 
Dowling. “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


MERCURY Par $700 Evgs.. 6.30. Mats 
44 Thurs., Sats., 2.30: “ Beauty & the Beast.” 
ART S (Tem. 3334). 7 (ex. Mon.), St. & Sun. 
4&5 & 8. “* The Silver Curlew.”” Members. 
| Bh Y. Lay pen. *“ What Next! ”, Sun., 
Jan. 1, 7.30. Opening Jan. 6, “* Buster.” 
issoc. Membership as. 6d. EUS. 5391. 


PLAYERS, Temple Ba- 1149. Commencing 
Dec. 20. “ Beauty and the Beast,”’ and 
“ Late Joys.” Four weeks only. Members. 


Ww ATERGATE Theatre. Charles Williams’ 
nativity plays * The House by the Stable ” 
and “‘ Grab and Grace.”” Dec. 30, at 8 p.m. 
Dec. 31, 2.30 & 8 p.m.—“* What is Acting? ” 
An experiment for children and grown-ups. 
jen 2 to 9 inc. at 2.30 p.m. Children’s Xmas 
foliday Membership 1s. Apply Sec., 29 Buck- 
ingham St., Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 6261. 


*PECIAL Matinee of Cecil Landeau’s 
‘2 Christmas Party” (Children’s Revue), 
(Cambridge Theatre, peat 10. In aid of the 
Lingfield Hostel for Jewish Children from the 
concentration camps. A few tickets at 2Is. 
still available. Secretary, Berkeley Charities, 
13 Seymour Place, W.1. Pad. 4404. 


PEOPLE'S Palace. Adv. 4244. Sun., Jan, 
1st, 7.30. “‘ Anna Lans”’ (A). 


500 Film Ciub. Kensington, Five shows out- 
: standing foreign films, Jan.-May. 15s. 
Details: Treas., 27 Amherst Rd., W.13. 

AVID Webster speaks at Opera Circle, Sun. 
lan. 1 at 8 p.m. 160 Wardour St. W.1. 
The Olympians" (Bliss); musical illustra- 
tions by Grandi, Leigh, Schock, Glynne and 
Gelthora. Partics. Hon. Sec., WES. 7513. 


BRITISH -Czechoslovak Friendship League, 
20 Port St., S.W.1. Tues., Jan. 3, at 7.30 
p.m. Smetana’s “ Vysehrad " (from the cycle 
**My Country’), presented as a “ spoken 
opera’ by Stephen Jolly assisted by Herbert 
Lom; followed by a talk, “‘ The Panorama of 
Czech History.’’ Evening meal at zs. 6d. served 
from 6.30 p.m. All welcome. 


ENRY Wood Promenade Concerts, Royal 

Albert Halil. The B.B.C. presents Winter 
Series, January 9 to 21, Nightly at 7.30 (Sun- 
day excepted). B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Jan, 9-13, 17-21), conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Jan. 14); London Symphony Orchestra (Jan. 


16), conducted by Basil Cameron. Assistant 
Conductor: John Hollingsworth. -Tickets: 
Res. 7s. 6d., 6s., 3s. 6d.; unres, 3s. from Hall 
(Ken. 8212) amd Agents. Seasons (Prom.): 


x2zs. from Hall only. 2,000 Promenade, 2s., 
at doors only. Prospectus 1d. (by post 2d.) 


EWISH Philharmonic Circle, Salle Erard, 18 
*? Gt. Marlborough St., W.1. Monday, Janu- 
ary 2. Lieder recital by Hanna Léewen with 
Doris Lasserson at the piano. Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms. 8.15 p.m. 


COMMITTES for Promotion of New Music 
Apresents its 113th Studio Recital at Salle 
Erard (Augener), Gt. Marlborough St., at 6.30 
on Tues., Jan. 3rd. Chairman: Thomas Rus- 
sell. 1st Speaker: Denis Stevens. 
BEN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 
Sunday, Jan. 1, at 8 p.m. Pianoforte Recital 
by Helmuth Biock. (Mendelssohn, Bloch, 
Schonberg, Rawsthorne, Milhaud, etc.). Non- 
members fs. 





LL Nations Social Club—New Year’s Eve 
£% Carnival Dance at St. Saviour’s Hall, Wal- 
ton Place, S.W.i (behind Harrods), on Sat., 
Dec. 4s, 7.30. Tickets 65. 6d. obtainable at 
door. Ciub details from All Nations Social 
Club, st Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. 5088. 


ANNU AL Christmas Dance of St. Maryle- 
*% bone Labour Party and Fabians. Jan. 7th, 
7.30-11.30. Broadhurst Rooms, Railway Hotel, 
coo West End Lane, N.W.6. Tube, West 
Hampstead. Buses §9a, 159, 28. Fancy Dress 
oc Masks optional. Bar. Tkts. 4s. 6d. each, 
trora Mrs. Hendy, 24 Abercorn Place, N.W.8. 
<UN, 8989 
q L. New ¥ 
ton Hall 
Tickets 45 


ear Dance, January 7, Padding- 
Porchester Rd W.2. 7-11. 


WDEGGY Ashcroft judging costumes at Hamp- 
stead Labour Party 12th Night Fancy Dress 


Dance, Fri., Jan. 6. Bickersteth Hall, Grove 
Place. 1 min. Hampstead Tube. Fancy Dress 
optional. 7.30-11.30. 2s. 6d. at door 
EXHIBITIONS ~ 
| RITISH Watercolours & Drawings trem 
the Gilbert Davis Collection The Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Untii Jan. 14. Week-days 10-6 (Tu. & Thurs. 
10-8 Admission tree 
ADUPPET Play, “ The Boy and the Wind,” 
it Bulgari To-d ixhibition Per- 
formances twice daily at 3 & 6 p.m. until Jan 
4. Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
26 Conduit St.. W.1 Exhibition open until 
Yan. 7. Daily 1 7 (Sundays 2-6 
( OLOUR Reproductions of French Impre 
4 sionist The Phoenix Gallery has a large 
mo ati {erate 1CK iramed and un 
f 1. Picture riake 1 ideal gift. 38 Wil- 
liam IV St., W.C.2. Mon.-FP; 30-6 
Ro AL Society of British ..rfists, R.B.A 
AG suffolk Se. S.Wu1. Winter Exhib 
Scu!ptur Prints, Drawin 10-5 exc. Sun 
RB! RKELEY Gallertes, 2 Davies St., W.t. 
Pottery by Lucié Ric; Blown Glass by I 
Lampl. De 16-Jan. 10 


- l l as & nd ve Ma 


Paris Gard 





| 
| 
advice 
| 
| 


EXHIBITIONS —continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, December 31, 1949 


LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued 


PERSONAL —continued 





‘IMPEL Fils, 50, South Molton St., W.r. 
MAY. 3720. Impressionist and Post-Im- 
essionist Paintings and new selection of 


‘rench Lithographs. 


HE Little Gullery, 10 Piccadilly Arcade, 
$.W.1. Paintings by Richard Ziegler, Jan. 
2-31, 10.30-§.30. Sats. 10.30-12.30. 


WEMMER Gallery, 26 Litchfield St., 
W.C.2. Contemporary Paintings, Drawings, 
Engravings, Sculpture, etc. 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32A St. George St., 
W.1. Pntgs. & Ballet Designs by Eugene 
Berman, Gouaches of Latiti America y Costa, 
recent pictures by E. Box. Until Jan. 14. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


.E.N. Lectures. Royal Egyptian Club, 4 

Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon St., ots 
Wed., Jan. 4, at6 p.m. L. A. G. Strong on 
“Synge After Forty Years.”’ Chairman: Roy 
Fuller. Tues., Jan. 17, at 6 p.m. Jack Lind- 
say on “‘ Culture in the Soviet Union.’’ Chair- 
man: W. N. Ewer. Tickets 2s. each from 
P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, $.W.3. 

YRONE Guthrie on Verdi’s ‘‘Falstaff”’ 

(Sadlers Wells’ new production), illustrated 
by singers from the Opera Co. Tues., Jan. 10, 
7.30. Finsbury Town Hall, Rosebery Ave, 
E.C.1. Admission free. 


YouTH House, 250 Camden Rd. N.W.1. 
Mondays, 7.30 p.m. 2nd, Film Show: 
“ Health and — oth, Mems.” Meeting. 
16th, Peter right: ‘“ Yugoslavia.”’ 23rd, 
David George: “‘ European & Indian Ballet,”’ 
with gramophone records. 30th, Alfred 
Tucker: ** War Resisters’ International.” 


SHAW Soc.: “Aerial Football.” 57 Dean 

St., W.1, Dec. 30, 7 p.m. Non-mems. 1s. 
Partics., c/o Shaw’s Corner, Avot St. Law- 
rence, Herts. Lect.-recital avail. for other socs. 

















CENTRAL London Fabian Society. Wed., 
4Jan. 4, 1950, at 7.30 p.m. N.T.U. Club, 

12 Gt. Newport St., W.C.2. “ Socialism at the 
Cross-roads,’” Francis Ridley. Adm. 1s. 6d. 
Conway Discussion Circle, Conway Hall, 

4Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. Tuesdays at 7 p.m. 
Jan. 3: 4st in series on “ Ethics and Modern 
Thought”’: H. J. Blackham, B.A. (Secretary 
of The Ethical Union; Editor of ** The Plain 
View.”") Adm. free. 

HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays, 

7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Cumbe~"' Place, Marble Arch. All 
welc. Jan. 1, .+30: Resolutions. 

SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
7 Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. Sun. Mtg., 11 a.m. 
Jan. 1: S. K. Ratcliffe, ** The png 
Adm. free. For Reports of Lectures see ** The 
Monthly Record,”” by post 4s. p.a., from the 


Secretary ee 5 ae 
AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre. Swami 
Ghanananda at Kingsway Hall. Every 


Thursday at 7.30 p.m. Thurs., 5th: Religious 
Conversazione with questions and answers. All 
welcome, On the 12th will begin the first lec- 
ture of a series of Indian Religious and Philo- 
sophic Thought. 


ONDON Jewish Grads.’ Assoc. Tu., Jan. 3. 

John Spencer: *“‘ Gambling & Society.” 33 
Seymour Pl. W.1. 8.15 p.m. Vis. ts. 

HE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Placc, 

§.W.1. Dec. 31,6 p.m. Mr. S. L. Salzedo: 
‘The History of Language’; Jan. 7, 6 p.m. 
M. Fuller, Guitar Recital. (Alliance Frangaise.) 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


T° Non-compiacent People Only. Free. A 
10-week course of study and discussion of 
the Fundamental Laws of Political Economy 
and Social Philosophy. At 4 Great Smith St., 
Westminster. Attend Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays: Commencing Jan. 17, 18 & 19. 
Write to Henry George School above address, 
for prospectus, or ‘phone Abbey 666s. (Strictly 
non-party. 


POLITICAL Economy. Free study classes as 
above also starting in Glasgow: (write R. J. 
Rennie, 220 Mill St., Rutherglen). Manches- 
ter: (write Miss Betty Noble, 13 Orthes Grove, 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport). Blackburn: (write 
Mrs. F. G. Sumner, ** Oakside,”’ Mitton Rd., 
Whalley, Lancs), and Portsmouth: (write Mr. 
H. R. Lee, 13 Lawrence Rd., Southsea). 


FOREIGN languages. Enrolment daily for 


Day and Evening Classes commencing in 
Jan. and Feb. French, German, Spanish, 
Italian for beginners and all grades. Private 
lessons in all languages. Write, phone or call 
for prospectus (free): Schwarz Language 


Tuition Centre, Ltd., Dept. SAN, 10 Portman 
St., Marble Arch, W.1. (Tel.: MAYfair 4640.) 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train- 
44 ing: Women Graduates and other educated 
girls: a sound training leads to promotion and 
well-paid, responsible work. For twenty years 
resident and dav students have been success- 
fully trained and found good posts by St. 
Godric’s College, which offers expert careers, 
and individual care. The length of 
training depends on personal capacity. Special 
courses in political, hotel, hospital and library 
in management, journalism and advert- 
*, languages and foreign shorthands. 





work, 





cholarships available, Social amenities. Apply 
to J ’. Loveridge. M.A. (Cantab.), St. 
Godric’s College Arkwright Rd. Hamp- 


stead, N.W.3. HAM. 5986 


MAYFAIR Secretarial College, 57 Duke St. 
4VAW 1 & 26 Green St. Park Lane W.1 pro- 
vides training for high-grade secretarial posts. 


Matter at the New York, N.Y.,. Post Office 
Stamford Street, London, 3.E.1; Pubig6Med 


ASIC Economics: Course of twelve even- 
“ing lectures starts amps 8 9-13. Fee, 
including textbook, {1 Is. nrolments to 
School of Economic Science, 11 Suffolk St., 
Haymarket, S.W.1. Abbey 6415. 

IDDLESEX C.C. Educ. Cttee. The Maria 

Grey Training College (Founded 1878). 
The following One-year Courses are offered 
for Graduate students: (a) The University of 
London Teacher’s Diploma Course, particu- 
larly for Secondary, Modern and Grammar 
Schools. (b) The National Froebel Foundation 
Teacher's Certificate for Students who wish 
to train for work in Nursery, Infant and Junior 
Schools. Prospectus, giving full partics. of fees, 
grants, bursaries, and residence obtainable from 


Principal, Miss Mildred nt .A. Hons., 
London, Maria Geey ty a College, 11 The 


Avenue, London, 


COMPLETE Secretl. Training and shorter 
courses for graduates or older students at 
Davies’s, White Lodge, 2 Addison Rd. W.14. 
Park 4465. Students may begin now. 


"THE Isobel Cripps Centre is an independent 
organisation founded to extend and develop 
the work of the Psycho-Physical Re-education 
Group. The teachers concerned are qualified 
to teach Mr. F. M. Alexander’s re-educational 
technique. Particulars from Secretary, 18 Lans- 
downe Rd., Holland Park, London, W.11. 


ACULTY of Astrologica’ Studies announce 

their programme for 1950 Session. Classes 
open Tues., Jan. 17, and prepare for Inter- 
mediate and Final (Diploma) exams in follow- 
ing Dec. Conway Hall (NSN), Red Lion Sq., 
W.C.1. The Faculty is a non profit-making 
teaching body. Principal, C. E. O. Carter, 
B.A., D.F.Astrol.S. Write Hon. Secy. for 
prospectus at above address. Enrol Now. 


UTTON Shorthand. Evening Classes, 
theory, speed; intensive day courses; typ- 
ing. Term starts Jan. 9. Details from Dutton 
School, 92 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS 7379. 


I ILIAN Harmel accepts a few children (from 
43 yrs.) for Rhythmical Dance, Recreative 
Movement and Percussion at her studio, 48/2 
Elsworthy Rd. N.W.3. PRI. 3500. 
OVEL Theatre Studio, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, 
W.11 (SLO. 1040—BAY. 2093). Full stage 
training—-Stanislavsky method. Day and even- 
ing classes. Vacancies now. 2 full-time Men’s 
mga available. Apply Sec., 26 Groom 
Place, S.W.1. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
A FIRST-Class Duplicating Service. Prompt 
and efficient production af Reports, News- 
letters, etc., Typewriting. Mabel Eyles, 29 
Rokesley Avenue, London, N.8. MOU, 1701. 


BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157, Abbey 

House, Victoria St., $.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 
First-class typing. Rapid duplicating (in 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 

ILDRED Furst Typewriting Service. 
4%4Careful work by expert typists. Personal 
supervision. Moderate terms. Special checking 
service. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 
N.W.6. MAIda Vale 7479. 


Jean McDougall for cyping, ‘translations. 
24-hour duplicating service. 57 Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WES. 4014. 


OUR Secretarial problems solve:! at once 

by Dryden Office Service, 1S Tavistock St. 
Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 7237. Typing, dupli- 
cating, translations, staff. 


ANK Secretarial Service; MSS. accurately 
typed. 7 days’ service for novels. Transla- 
tions all languages. Moderate terms, 4 
Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


SECRETARIAL Aunts, 324/5 High Hol- 

born, W.C.1. HOL. 5831. Literary typing 
(7 day service all MSS.). Dictating machine 
service. Duplictg., indexing, editing, proof 
reading, Gataloguing. etc. Transins. (all lan- 
guages). Qualified Secretaries at short notice. 


PERSONAL 


VACANC IES offered to voluntary workers 
willing give part-time or full-time in Citi- 
zens Advice Bureaux in London. Should have 
experience in social work and be willing to 
undergo training. Clerical help also required. 
Apply C.A.B. Liaison Officer, F.W.A., 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Rd., S.W.1. 


YENTLEMAN, author of book on Phil- 

J osophy and Metaphysics, seeks aid of Jady, 
resident in London, free from dogma, open- 
minded and really interested in these subjects, 
with Secretarial exp. and ability to write, to 
give feminine balance and assist with produc- 
tion of proposed monthly magazine. Free 
spare-time services to begin but prospects of 
full-time interesting and remunerative job. 
Write: Gay, 6 Derby St., Curzon St., W.r. 


YOUNG woman of taste and intelligence, 

resident London, some exp. writing, précis 
writing, literary criticism, almost perfect 
French: chief interests literature, history, 
painting, architecture, sks. work of research / 
collaboration with author, or any other suitable 
job. Typing if reqd. Minimum pay asked for 
maximum interest. Box 3978. 


Te let, self-contained half of farmhouse, W. 
Somerset. 2 living, 2/3 bedrms., bathrm., 
main electricity, lovely country nr. sea. Pref. 
to family with child about 5. Might consider 
man wanting to Jearn farming. Box 437, 
Smith’s Bookshop, Taunton, Somerset 





























ONDON Grammar School sks. premises for 





summer schooi Aug., within 








ANTIQUE jewellery, silver and curios busi- 
-™ ness for sale, shop Holborn district; if de- 
sired wholesale stock & connection over whole 
country. Suit artistic person. Box 3969. 


PASSAGE to Cyprus or part way wanted by 
Ex-Wren, librarian-student, Feb., in return 
for services, accompanying children, secretarial, 
etc. Refs. exchanged. Box 3881. 


NIV. Graduate planning to work way slowly 
round world seeks companion (male). First 
stage, Vienna in spring. Box 3937. 


YOUNG French girl student would like to 
Stay © ‘th family * au pair,” teach French, 
Box 3985. 
NEw plays required, Three-Act or equiva- 
lent—for theatre thirty miles from Lon- 
don. Any type but must be good. Send or 
write Box 3930. Nothing accepted after Feb. 
1, 1950. Enc. s.a.e. 


STATE Registered Nurse offers hospitality 
with extra care for the aged or for those 
in need of convalescence, in an exceptionally 
beautiful house. Central heating. Telephones. 
Garden. Hampstead 2282. 


OUNG State-Registered Nurse wishes to 

accept appointments for Massage, Sun 
Ray and Infra-red treatments. Write Robert- 
son, 68 Westbourne Terrace, W.2, or *phone 
Riverside 3339 between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


SMALL boy & girl wanted share home & 
school with girl & boy 7 & 5. Experienced 
teachers, group similar age. S.E. coast, brac- 
ing air. References doctors & parents given & 
required. Mrs. R. Kinloch, 4 Cedric Rd., 
Westgate-on-Sea. 


STUDENT requires Logic tutor to special 
entrance, Chelsea district. Box 3779. 
RAPID and accurate translations undertaken 
from & into English, French, German, 
Span., Portuguese, Rumanian. Scientific & 
technical work a speciality. Box 3795. 


XPERIENCED wanslator into Spanish 
from English and French. Commercial 
and literary work undertaken. Box 3723. 


ITMAN’S shorthand. Private individual! 
tuition in sunny flat. Day or evening. 
*Phone PAD. 6929. 
S ORT Story Writing. Send 24d. for 
“* Stories that Sell To-day ” (a special bu!- 
letin) and prospectus of world-famous course. 
Regent Institute (B 191), Palace Gate, W.8. 
UTH Holz, Photographer, Children’s & 
' Portraiture in your home. Primrose 4505. 
AINTING in Oils, individual tuition in 
private Studio. Jabe, 76 Wigmore St., W.1. 
Wel. 1553. 
ORIS Lasserson, pupil of Solomon, gives 
pianoforte instruction. 51 Teignmouth 
Rd. N.W.2. GLA. 6176. 


URSE Ollivier. Colds; Colonic irrigation; 
Rheumatism. MAY. 1085. 


PHILP, HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
Kensington 8042. 


MaATtHs. for Matric. Inter. Rustomjee, 2 
Carlingford Rd. N.W.3. HAM. o210. 6 
Rectory Avenue, High Wycombe. H.W. 1436 


ACCENT and Dialect eliminated. Gladys 
Nyren, L.R.A.M. (Speech and Drama), § 
Antrim Mansions, N.W.3. PRI. 1369. 


USSIAN, German, French by professional 
teacher. Oral and post. Ness, 8 Flat, 102 
Great Titchfield St., W.1. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL Expert, scientifically 
trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnerships, matrimonial affairs, child 
guidance, etc.). Write to Graphological Bureau, 
1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 


OYS and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Amwellbury, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, 
Ware §2. 
WINTER Sports in Austria: join a smail 
party going unspoilt Tyrolean village Jan- 
uary 13, 17 days, £29. Few yacancies on New 
Year’s Eve party. Erna Low, 9 Reece Mews, 
Kensington, S.W.7. KEN. ogrt. 
NEY Year House Party at Sussex Country 
Club. Fancy Dress Dall, etc. Reasonable 
charge, incl. fare. Also London Dances. For all 
details write/’phone Josephine Hall, 324s, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. Hol. §83r. 
Hatt: Leicester Sq., available for plays, 
films. lectures; classes, rehearsals, din- 
ners, socials, dances. Apply Sec., Asian Inst., 
17 Irving St., W.C.2. WHI. 3678. 


ECEPTIONS, Sherry Parties, Dinner Par- 

ties. Layton’s Wine Room have two lovely 
private rooms available, overlooking St. James’s 
Park, All enquiries to 2a Duke St. (by Man- 
chester Sq.), W.1. WEL. 8808, 1864, o709 
Moderate charges for good catering. 
































ELEN—for Heaven's sake send George a 
copy of * This England” (illustrated b 
Ronald Searle, Turnstile Press, 2s.). 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 








DOCTORS, Dentists, etc. Detached House, 
quiet road, close Ealing Broadway. Admir- 
ably suitable professional and/or demestic 
occupation. All modern conveniences. Recently 
redecoratéd. 7 Bedrms., 1 dressing room, 2 
bathrms., 3 large reception., morning rm., 
Kitchens, refrig. and other accessories. Well- 
stocked, good-sized garden. Long lease. Low 
price for quick sale. Box 3572. 











1950, easy oa — —- . : a 
reach Lond., nr. sea. Appr. 80 beds. Box 3915 More Classified Advertisments on Page 791 
1928. Printed in Great Britain ‘tor the Proprietora by the ¢ nwall Press Ltd, 
Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1,. 
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